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FoR some time previous to his death, Mr. James Neilson 
was engaged preparing a new volume of poems for the 
press. The work now published was the result of that last 
effort. He had hoped that he might be able to superintend 
the publication, but his health becoming rapidly impaired, 
that service was put into other hands. Had Mr. Neilson 
lived a few years longer, he would probably have substituted 
new poems for several of the pieces included in the second 
part of the book. It was, however, his own wish, as it is 
now the desire of his relations and friends, that the whole 
collection should be published. These circumstances sim- 
plified the position of the Editor, whose sole duty it has 
been to see that justice was done to the text of the author. 
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Really busy men, untainted by vanity, have not time to 
make or hoard materials for writers of biography. This is 
truest of the greatest and of the least great — the two classes^ 
of men who most nearly resemble each other in the modesty 
of their personal valuations. This fact may at least partly 
account for the little we know of old Homer, who never 
seems to have been young ; and of young Shakespeare, who 
seems incapable of growing old. The idea of either of 
these poets keeping a diary looks absurd; and it is perhaps 
as well they did not. It is seldom a benefit to know too 
much either of men or gods. Closeness of acquaintance is 
not always conducive to the spirit of reverence. Small fear 
is there of this notice of a minor Scottish poet being over- 
loaded with biographical facts. Mr. James Neilson was 
in his boyhood too modest, and in his manhood too busy to 
keep a diary or a personal lumber-room. The stars that 
ruled at his birth were neither masculine nor lavish of their 
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worldly gifts. But if they withheld vigorous ph)rsical health 
and personal fortune, they gave him some " accomplishment 
of verse." A child cast naked upon the rocks, with only 
one poor "oaten flute" to charm the wild beasts, would 
make a fine picture on a bit of canvas; but the idea 
is painful to the humane mind. Happily, the young lad 
Neilson, not being foolish, seemed to have no thought that 
he was bom out of place; and therefore, as far as we can 
gather, he was not offended with his fate, but took it simply 
as one who might contrive to give it some higher meaning. 
How far he succeeded may be a matter of opinion ; though 
the spectacle of any human being struggling in the drama 
of life against cruel odds, can never be a matter of in- 
difference to the thinking onlooker. 

James Macadam Neilson was bom at Milton of Campsie, 
Stirlingshire, in the year 1844; and he died in October, 
1883, at Thornliebank, at the age of 39. Campsie, as local 
readers may know, is one of the most interesting parishes in 
Scotland. It is flanked on the north by the fine range of 
Campsie Fells ; it contains several picturesque country-seats 
and lovely glens; while in its green sweeps of valley and 
plain, it is fiill of charming pastoral and woodland scenery, 
made vocal all the year round by the rippling of streams or 
the warbling of birds. The grand background of the Fells 
is itself a perpetual feast to the observant eye, whether as 
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the battle-ground of winter storms, or as a curtain whereon 
Summer delights to show her magical feats in the blending 
of light and shade, streaked with foamy threads of silver, 
that appear and disappear at the will of the rain-cloud. 

Amid such scenery, if anywhere, might surely a poet be 
born ; and it is a fact that the parish of Campsie has given 
birth to men of superior intellect, and to capable Makers of 
that homelier species of verse for which Scotland is dis- 
tinguished above most other countries. Among the former 
was the Rev. John Service, D. D., who has just passed away. 
He was a man of fine literary culture ; and in his special 
domain of religion and morals, he was a deep seer and a 
courageous thinker. It was in this parish of bold hills, 
romantic glens, and streamy valleys, that James Neilson 
first saw the light, among the common sons and daughters 
of men. At Milton, under the shadow of the Fells, he was 
nursed from infancy to boyhood ; and it was there that, in 
boyhood, he "paidled in the bum," the soft-flowing Glazert, 
which near the town of Kirkintilloch contributes its deep- 
dyed wave to the Kelvin, that also, not far oif, receives the 
tawny-hued waters of the Luggie, whose fearsome shallows, 
at the selfsame time, a boy named David Gray was exploring 
with daring feet. Those two boys, rhyme-dreamers, though 
within hail of each other, never met; and being endowed 
with different qualities of the same fire, they were differently 
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inspired, went different ways, and encountered different 
fates. 

In Neilson's youth, calico printing was still in its prime 
in the valley of the Glazert, as elsewhere throughout the 
country, and he was therefore cradled amid a race of pattern- 
designers, block-cutters, block-printers, and engravers, who 
swarmed in the works of Kincaid, Lillybum, and Lennox- 
mill. There were no School Boards in those days, with 
their beneficent compulsory powers, yet James Neilson was 
lucky enough to get as much schooling as enabled him, in 
the usual Scotch fashion, to school himself to some further 
extent, and in the line of his bent. But in the fact that he 
had to earn his bread from the age of seven, will be found 
the source of much struggle and limitation. Happily, there 
were shrewd kindly eyes upon the lad. It was then the 
custom for employers in calico printworks to be ever on the 
outlook for budding talent of the right sort, never so 
common as might be imagined. It was thus early discover- 
ed that the boy Neilson was possessed of good brains and 
the right artistic capacity, and he was therefore apprenticed 
to the delicate craft of engraving, at which he made such 
progress as settled his profession for life. This was at 
Lennoxmill, the chief proprietor of which was the late 
Mr. Robert Dalglish, who afterwards became Member of 
Parliament for Glasgow. But one talent may find several 
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means of expression. So, while young Neilson, like a 
good worker, was busy satisfying his fancy with the nimble 
graver, there was ever a voice, as of a little bird, singing in 
his ear. It was the voice of the poetic spirit, vague as yet, 
but with a growing enchantment. As the years increased, 
so did the voice increase in sweet educative influence, and 
at last the growing youth could not help but sing, setting his 
fancies and emotions to the simple measures and rhymes 
that came easily within the scope of his effort. Experience 
deepened and broadened, with results not uncommon in 
«uch cases. Mr. Neilson corresponded with newspapers, 
to which, as also to magazines, he contributed both prose 
and verse. Then, his poetic spoils having grown upon his 
hands, he was seized with the inevitable ambition, too often 
premature, to have them published in a volume. They 
were so published in 1877. It would be inaccurate to hint 
that he repented of his courage. True is it, nevertheless, 
that the results of the adventure were not wholly satisfactory. 
It certainly did yield a nice little revenue ; not in coin, but 
in the wisdom that comes by disenchantment. Literary 
ambition is not, however, easily extinguished, or cured, as 
the cynic might say. Mr. Neilson, who had transferred 
his services to the works of Mr. Crum, Thomliebank, M. P. 
for Renfrewshire, never ceased to write. He nerved himself 
with the hope that he might produce something brighter 
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and better, and in the results of his later efforts there are 
not wanting signs that he had begun to feel his way to a 
higher strain of thought and a more assured style. But 
with the breaking of his health, in the summer of 1883, he 
perceived that his work was about finished, so he gathered 
his small stock of new verses into the volume now published, 
and quietly but courageously waited the end, which came 
in October. Mr. Neilson was married, and he is survived 
by his wife and three young children. 

Little need be set down in the way of criticism, especially 
in a case calling for sobriety of judgment. It may be suf- 
ficient, but it is certainly not too much to say, that in his 
verse Mr. Neilson displays some of the best qualities of 
the minor poets of Scotland. He was the least vain of 
men; he knew his own limitations, and as one may quote a 
sentence said of another poet, " he never attempted to soar 
or shriek with the eagle, while he could only flit and warble 
with the gentle songsters of the wood." His style is there- 
fore never ambitious; but in the quiet range of it there is a 
happy blending of humour and pathos. Knowing him as 
we did, we can truthfully say that his life was a worthy one, 
and contained elements of the heroic, which emerged in the 
brave fight he fought with the facts of fortune, which were 
in his case as hard as flints. He struck them with the keen 
steel of a courageous nature, and drew from them sparks of 
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fire. Mr. Neilson was indeed a true son of Scotland; and 
though his name is not likely to travel far, that does not 
mean a great deal. The most renowned poets possess, after 
all, but a limited renown; and as Scotchmen at least know 
well enough, some of their own best ballads and songs 
are the work of men and women whose very names have 
been lost to memory. Thus it comes that the fameless 
rhymer of his day may be one who has transmuted his heart 
into some little gush of immortal song. It is the function 
of lesser singers, like Mr. Neilson, to produce songs for the 
ingleside of common folk — those songs the making of which 
has been supposed to render law-making a matter of indif- 
ference. The kindliest reader of this volume may perceive 
in it imperfect thought and halting music; but he will surely 

I 

agree with us that, if true poetic feeling has any value on 
earth, some few of the " Songs for the Bairns " will find a 
home in the wholesome soul of humour and in the tender 
heart of local affection. 

W. FREELAND. 

March, 1884. 
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2 ''HERE was din, as ye ne'er heard the like, 
1 'Mang our bairns the nicht roun' the fire-en'; 
A' were busy as bees in a bike; 

A' were blithe as the birds in the glen. 
What wi' castles an' kirks built wi' stools, 

What wi' rhyming at spellings a'roun'. 
What wi' playing at ba' an' at bools — 

But there's peace now, they're a' cuddled doun. 

Now the bairns are asleep, atf a calm 

Has fa'n roun' like a soft gloaming shade. 
An' a kind Hand unseen sheds a balm 

O'er their white limbs in weariness laid. 
On their fair chubby faces we see 

Sic an evenly sweetness o' rest, 
That ye'd doubt but they'd borrowed a wee 

Frae the far-awa' realms o' the blest. 

A 
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Like wee birds in a nest do they cow^r 

By ilk other, so cosy an' kin'; 
Oh, their bed's like a rose-bed in flow'r. 

An' our glances o' love on it shine. 
Sae, awa' wi' your glairy gowd crown 

Frae the cunning cauld fingers o' Art! 
But, hurrah for the bairns that hae grown 

Like a living love-wreath roun' the heart! 

Ha ! let's wheesht ! As we warm in their praise 

We micht wauken some flaxen-haired loon: 
See, already shot out frae the claes 

Just as lithe a wee limb's in the toon ! 
Hap it o'er, hap it o'er. Bonnie bairn, 

Whaur awa' may that wee footie pace ? 
The richt gait o' the world's ill to learn. 

An' fair Fortune is fickle to chase. 

There are hid 'neath these lashes sae long 

The full een that are stars o' the day; 
There lies silent the nursery song 

On these lips fresh as mornings in May; 
An' there beats in these bosoms a life 

More o' promise than spring-buds are giv'n. 
That must meet the world's favour or strife, 

An' shall make them or mar them for heav'n. 



The Bairns cC at Rest. 

Will ye guard them, ye angels o' peace, 

In this haven, in the curtains o' night ? 
Will ye guide them when dangers increase^ 

Heaving out in their day-ocean fight? 
For oh, whaur, frae the baimie sae wee 

To the baimie the biggest o* a', 
Is the ane we'd first part wi' an' see 

To a bed in the mools taen awa' ? 
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O busy but a moment since 
To redd about her room, 
What ails the mother's eident handy 

What goads her into gloom ? 
Why sits she sabbing sair at heart, 

Her besom casten down. 
Nor a'-thing set in order yet. 
What shadows thae that fi-own ? 
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She parted wi' a baby-bairn 

Just twa-three moons gone by ; 
But though the grief would sting her aye, 

Her sorrow had run dry. 
Has sorrow burst afresh ? and, see, 

What's wi' her pale lips kissed ? 
Ha ! baby's rattle, newly found, 

Which since he died was missed ! 

The old remembrancer restores 

Her laddie-bairn again, 
A wise king in his wee chair-throne 

O'er baby-land to reign ; 
The same wee rattle in his hand. 

The sceptre o' the state. 
And lichter life than loups within 

The aulder or the great. 

Wi' heavy stroke the tiny toy 

Has smote the tender part ; 
Wi' tears her een are dreeping weet — 

The hettest o' her heart. 
She canna bide to see the toy. 

And yet the thing is dear; 
Its tinkling, which made baby bright, 

She canna thole to hear. 



Babys Rattle. 

O memories sad ! The bairn has gone 

To heaven frae where he came : 
The mither's heart's half in his grave 

And half wi' her at hame ; 
And trifles thus will pang her sair. 

And dim her life wi' tears — 
The wound Death in bereavement gives 

Life canna heal in years. 
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^OME little, artless, simple words, 
^ From lips that mean no harm, 
Like sparks, may kindle passions wild 

To fill us with alarm ; 
But little words have also power 

To quench the wicked flame — 
Yes, little words are strong to make 

The furious passion tame. 

Why, then, since little simple words 
In good and ill are strong. 

Let's try to speak the little words 
That do no neighbour wrong. 
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Some little words may touch a chord, 

And bring forth bitter tears 
From eyes that have forgot to weep 

Perhaps for many years; 
But little words can also cheer 

And soothe the stricken heart, 
And kindly wipe the biggest tear, 

And saddest, that may start 

Why, then, since little simple words, &c. 

While little words perchance offend 

The friend we most revere. 
Some little words can also make 

Who speaks them doubly dear : 
If little words the sweet content 

Of home betimes annoy. 
Still, there are little words can fill 

The world of homes with joy. 

Why, then, since little simple words, &c. 
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CI FORE the reiver Fate had made 
^jV O' Luckie Brown a widow, 
Dame Fortune only scantly gied 

What puir life stood in need o'; 
An' sae, when Death took Sawners ower, 

He left her single-sided, 
Wi' ae bit bairn, the last o* four, 

For life's fecht ill-provided. 

Though Luckie hunger's stang micht fin', 

She wadna thole to fear it — 
Inheriting frae kith an' kin 

The Covenanters' speerit: 
An' aye when aumry shelves were bare, 

" My bairn," she'd say, " content ye; 
Kind Providence shall bring us fare, 

An' we shall yet hae plenty." 
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How Providence could to them come 

The bairn dumfoon'er't fairly : 
He'd speer, " Can He come doun the lum ? " 

An', " He'll hae lang legs, shurely ? " 
His mither, to sic questions queer, 

Wi' answers tried to learn him ; 
But though she saw Gude's haun aye near, 

The bairn could ne'er discern Him. 

Weel, ance upon a luckless day. 

When Fate wad hopes fain scatter, 
She brocht the porridge-pot up frae 

The bum, hauf-£u' o' water. 
An' hung't to simmer on the swee 

Till she some meal micht borrow, 
An' left the bairn wi' hungry e'e 

Beside the fire, in sorrow. 

But ere she had been lang awa' 

The bairn was aflf an' soch't her ; 
The mither wondering what ava' 

The tidings were he brocht her. 
" O mither! what a firicht I got ! 

I up the lum was looking. 
When Providence loup't in the pot, 

An' faith. He's got a drooking." 



Providence in the Porridge-pot. 

The mither thocht to thrash the wean; 

But, then, he kentna joking : 
In innocence he was mistaken — 

The truth, though, was provoking: — 
A puddock splitter't in the pot ; 

She^d wi' the water caught it, 
An' as the water hetter got 

The puddock mair did faut it. 

Ah ! Providence takes queer ways whiles 

To reach the puir He blesses. 
For sune the story travell't miles. 

An* closed that hame's distresses : 
Sune presents came frae near an' wide — 

In plenty, ineat an' deeding — 
An' what for should we no confide 

In Gude for aucht we're needing ? 
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^l JEAN, could that be heaven I saw? 

^ Or, micht it be a dream ? 

I thocht the sky was rent, and frae't 

Fell rays o' licht a stream. 
Celestial rays, for never licht 

Like it adorned our lanes ! 
Did you see't, Jean ? Was't heaven that smiled 

On us and thae wee weans ? 



It maun hae just been heaven's gate, — 

Frae't flew a bricht-winged thrang. 
That glinted in the silvery licht, 

And adorations sang. 
They came and welcomed me abune — 

You'd hear their pure-souled strains ? 
And some sae tenderly condoled 

Wr you and thae wee weans. 



Thae Wee Weans, 1 1 

I thocht that I had slipped awa', 

Our sad, sad parting past ; 
But we're thegither yet, dear Jean, 

Though short, I fear, 'twill last. 
I ken my wa'gaun rives your heart, 

Your very life it drains : 
It's hard indeed to bear and brave, 

And think on thae wee weans. 

Wee, fearless, hopefu', happy things ! 

O' death they dinna ken ; 
But, they'll be aulder yet, dear Jean,, 

O' me you'll tell them then. 
Ah ! Jean, they've seen you greeting now. 

Your grief ilk wee breast pains : 
They think there's something wrang. Bear up, 

And vexna thae wee weans. 

The past is fu' o' ill I've done ; 

The guid, alas ! is sma' ; 
But time's been gi'en me to repent. 

And now I wait the ca'. 
I hae nae fear to cross the bourne, 

I've learned the stepping-stanes : 
You'll follow, Jean, when your time comes ; 

And try bring thae wee weans. 
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But, Jean — O Jean, I'm gaun — I'm gaun : 

The angels, see — Jean, see ! 
Youll mind and come. The weans ! My soul 

It wearies to be free. 
It's growmg dark, and yet there's licht : 

What's a' this wide wprld's gains? 
Dear Jean, Gude's blessing rest on you; 

And Gude bless thae wee weans ! 



(^ Y the ingle auld gran'faither's sitting, 

c^ His .nightcap drawn ower his bauld pow. 

Where the hoar frost o' Time's got a fitting 

That only God's summer can thowe. 
Like a licht 'mang the mist o' the morning 

Subdued is the flash o' his e'e; 
But his heart dings ower age and ilk warning 

To get at the bairns round his knee. 
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When the bairns leave their play 'mang the heather, 

Leave paidling the mossy brown burn, 
Wi' the bloom on their cheeks there they gether. 

To gran'faither's knee they return ; 
And like clusters o' ripe fruit they swing on't — 

Richt glad is the auld vintner's soul. 
And he feels na the burden they bring on't. 

For love mak's him stronger to thole. 

While their faithers may rival so keenly 

For honours in kirk or in state, 
There is rivalry scarcely mair freen'ly 

Mang bairns for their favourite seat ; 
For gran'faither's haun's a crown kin'ly, 

A royal robe is his embrace. 
And his knee is a throne, — maist divinely 

True happiness brichtens ilk face. 

On the ae day wi' gran'faither's baw-bee 

They're listed amang the dragoons, 
And they've mounted his knee and awa', see. 

To ride through the enemy's toons. 
On the next day they join the blue jackets — 

The warship goes redding the sea, 
But they're safe aye frae rifles and rackets — 

A queer place is gran'faither's knee ! 
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There they're schooled in the gait they should gang in, 

Where thorns will be fewer to fash; 
And, for fear they do ocht there is wrang in. 

They're ne*er to do onything rash. 
It's their altar — the Holy Book's spread on't, 

He reads about ilk Bible bairn ; 
And their wee heids sae flaxen are laid on't, 

Their earliest prayer to learn. 

But, ochone for the dool they've been hearing. 

Their wee hearts blude sair wi' the stang — 
He has told them the nicht-fa' is nearing, 

His day wi' them canna be lang. 
Ower rosy cheeks sorrow's dew's dreeping : 

Gude's haun in't they canna yet see ; 
But they sigh loud and lang, till they're sleeping 

Their hearts hale on gran'faither's knee. 



Johnnie's gotten Breeks. 1 5 

IC din and daffing fill the house ! 
What steers the family ha' ? 
Our faither's aye sedate and douce, 

Our mither shuns guffa'. 
But e'en the baby-bairn the nicht 

Is fear't her wee e'e steeks ; 
Ilk heart is licht, ilk face is bricht, 
For Johnnie's gotten breeks ! 

Wee Johnnie's gotten' breeks ! 

Ay, Johnnie's gotten breeks ! 
The proudest loon in a' the toon ! — 

Our Johnnie's gotten breeks ! 

Frae coat and kilt, and blouses a' 

The laddie-loon has grown, 
And wi' the winds that cared to blaw 

His first four years hae flown : 
Ambition fills the laddie's heart — 

To be a man he seeks ; 
He canna play ilk manly part, 

But, faith he's gotten breeks ! 

Wee Johnnie's gotten breeks ! &c. 
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He struts like heir to lordly ha's, 

Admired and praised by a'; 
He's like to lauch, but sooks his jaws 

To keep the lauch awa*. 
He stuffs his pooches fu' o' trash, 

Just like to rive the steeks : 
The buttons whiles may gie him fash, 

But then, he's gotten breeks ! 

Wee Johnnie's gotten breeks ! &c. ' 

The bairn has taen a loup in life 

We a' rejoice to see. 
To join 'the ringing joy so rife 

We heartily agree: 
A stroke o' thrift rins through the daff 

O' which there's nae ane speaks, — 
Our faither coost auld trowsers aff, 

And, Johnnie's gotten breeks ! 

Wee Johnnie's gotten breeks ! &c. 



it 
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Tis sweet May mom I Wake, drowsy girls ! 
Come ere the sun has stolen the pearls — 
The dewy pearls, that glisten sheen 
On May's soft lap and mantle green. 
Come barefoot; come, each little lass; 
With crystal dew *mong flowery grass 
Bathe hands and feet till all aglow. 
And gaily o'er your shoulders throw 
The shining drops ; with dew-filled palm 
Lave cheek and brow, 'tis Beauty's balm." 



—Janet Hamilton. 



I. 

'M up with the lark, you see, mother, to-day; 
I'm ready to trip to the hill 
With Julia and Sue, my companions in play, 
And merry we'll gather the first dews of May — 

We wish to be prettier still; 
And grandmother says, what IVe heard you say too, 
That our cheeks will be rosy when bathed in the dew. 

B 
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" And you'll not be angry, I think, mother dear. 
If Charlie Cray goes with us too; 
He's a brave little lad, and so full of good cheer — 
I declare, if it isn't his song now I hear ! 

Hush, it is he; how strange that I knew ! 
He said he'd go with us to usher in May, 
But I thought he was joking, and didn't say nay. 

" But, mother, before I go, this I must tell — 
No secret from you I can hide : — 

On yesternight, just as the twilight shades fell, 

Dear Julia and I went to Merryland Well, 
For we knew yarrow grew by its side, 

And we each pulled a sprig of that plant, as 
you know 

'Twas common for maids yesternight to do so. 

" Bound homeward, dear mother, we met Charlie Cray; 

He laughed when he knew where we'd been. 
And he turned and came home with me all the 

long way; 
But I cannot, in daylight, tell all he would say — 

In dark, though, the blush isn't seen; 
But guess to what purpose our talk might relate, 
When I say that he kiss6d me twice — thrice at 

the gate ! 



(( 
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The yarrow I placed 'neath my pillow last night, 

And laid myself down on't to dream, 
When I thought Charlie came in a dream-dawn of lights 
And wreathed me with flowers that should never know 
blight, 

Which he culled from a poef s sweet theme; 
And gave me a ring which a fairy, he said, 
Had woven of sunbeams for his pretty maid. 

But, mother, I'm keeping him waiting too long — 

See him lingering still at the gate; 
What cheerfulness, mother, to some folks belong: 
He's singing so sweetly my favourite song. 

As the nightingale would to its mate. 
I must off now with Charlie and Julia and Sue, 
To the green hills and gather the sparkling May-dew. 



II. 

" I'm come home again, mother — come home now to cry. 
I've walked in a shadow all day: 

I 

The song of the lark, poised in mid-air so high; 
The shout on the hill and the echo's reply; 
The welcome the flocks gave to May; 
The merriest cadence that rang from the rills. 
But saddened my heart with a vision of ills. 
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"The opening flowers seemed not so rich in 
their dyes, 
Their fragrance had nought of delight; 
The cool balmy zephyrs I ladened with sighs; 
The dew from the grass washed the tears from 
my eyes, 
And Time seemed to pause in his flight: 
Oh, the falseness of Charlie has made me so ill — 
I'm sorry, dear mother, I went to the hill. 

" When Charlie got Sue, he took no thought to spare 
E'en a word for poor Julia and me; 
His absence in presence was ill, ill to bear. 
But his cruelty, mother dear, didn't end there, 

For the prettiest flowers he could see 
He gathered for Sue, and I knew he was pleased 
When he looked at me sometimes and saw I 
was teased. 

" He has gone home with Sue to be merry to-day, 

Where you know, mother, I should have been; 
From all the companions invited to play 
There is one to be chosen the Queen of the May, 

And Charlie will make her the Queen. 
I should like to go just for the sake of dear Sue, 
But my heart is so sore since a-gathering dew. 
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" I never pulled yarrow before, mother dear, 

And Fm sure I shall never again. 
For 'twas then Charlie won my heart tender, sincere, 
Then in dreams it made falsehoods all-glorious appear. 

And the end of all, mother, is pain; 
I care not now whether the dew sheds the bloom 
Of the rose on my cheek, for my heart's like a tomb. 

" I have one wish I trust will be granted to-night — 
'Tis but once to repeat that false dream; 
And when Charlie comes forth in that vision so bright, 
111 restore him the wreathe that was ne'er to know blight — 

Which he culled from the poet's sweet theme. 
And return him the ring which the fairy, he said, 
Had woven of sunbeams for his pretty maid." 



III. 

But Charlie, indeed, was a shrewd little man; 

Boy-lover, yet able to fashion a plan 

To test the child-heart of his beautiful mate 

Whom others come wooing too much at the gate. 

So that very night he came bounding along 

As bright as a star and as gay as a song; 

And the maiden soon found that her lover was truCy 

As he kissed from her sorrowful eyes the May-dew. 
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HAUR can our wee Tot hae gane? 
This can ne'er be her: 
We'll hae nae sic greeting wean, 

Kicking up sic stir. 
We maun send for Chimley Jock, 

And gin he may come, 
You'll be rumblet in his pock 
Up and doun the lum. 

Fairies hae been blamed fu' sair ^ 

Playing pranks wi' bairns; 
Can they hae taen Tot sae fair 

Ower the Muir o' Meams ? 
Is't some tinkler wean they've brocht 

In the place o' Tot ? 
Oh, the mischief they hae wrocht ! 

Oh, the greeting o't ! 
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Our bairn had a sweet wee face, 

And a sweet wee mou'; 
No a smile on yours we trace — 

Warst o' weans are you. 
Wheesht ! the fairy 's coming back, 

See the gruesome sicht ! 
Tak her to your den sae black — 

Now, youVe got a fricht. 

Rowing, roaring on the flure. 

Thumping wi' your feet, — 
Come, and sit on your wee chair, 

Tak a nice bit greet. 
There's a bonnie greeting wean — 

Oh, you're unca braw ! 
Can this be our Tot again ? 

Would you hit your ma'? 

Clap her till she's better pleas't; 

Let her see her face — 
Bring the glass ben till she sees't — 

There's a toun's disgrace! 
Oh, you want to kiss me noo, 

Thinking shame nae doot : 
Seeing richt oursels, like you, 

Changes bring aboot 
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^HE doctor ance a patient had 
7 Wi' stricken ailment unco bad, 
An' just at death's door, sick an' sad, 

Some twa-three miles 
Oot in the country, wi' her dad, 

Mang stirks an' stiles. 

I whiles hae thocht the deil may gie 
To doctors warst o' spite he'll hae; 
But be that even as it may, 

Ae murky nicht 
The doctor reached this patient, blae 

Wi' very fricht. 

'Twas in the time o' winter dark. 
Whan mune an' stars hae hardest wark; 
Whan burker bold, or " Cutty Sark," 

Or Nick himsel' 
Would threaten e'en a Noah's ark. 

That this befel. 
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Sent for in haste, the doctor ca'd 
His " coachman " — just a stable lad — 
A neebor's callan christened Claud, 

An' told him, smart 
To yoke-in Bob, sae short since sta'd, 

For Dunn's o' Cart. 

Claud did his biddin', an' fu' sune 
The trap was richt for steppin' in; 
Wi' lichted lamps, to spite the mune. 

An' rugs sae warm; 
The pony Bob wi' mair than win' 

His kyte to charm. 

Claud's younger brither, faithfu' aye 
To Claud an' stable ilka day, 
Was there, a secret ride to hae. 

Shut up within 
The darkness an' a pickle strae 

In box behin'. 

Nae suner was the younker stowed 
Than oot the doctor cam well rowed : 
He straiked the pony till it lowed 

Wi' Hielan' pride. 
An' him an' Claud thegither jowed 

On side by side. 
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Past a' the hooses sune they span, 
An' past the wood, as stories ran, 
Whaur fairies met, their pranks to plan. 

What need for fricht ? 
The doctor had the reins in han', 

An' a' was richt ! 

Ay, a' was richt, an* for a wee 
The doctor had his music free ; 
For, whistled wi' the greatest glee. 

He heard the tune 
O' " Willie Brewed," but couldna see 

The maut gaun roun'. 

He had nae thocht but Claud it was 
Wha whistled for his ain applause, 
Till gantin', gantin' gaed Claud's jaws 

In weary way. 
The tune gaun on withoot a pause. 

An' wi' them aye. 

Sweet charms o' sang began to flow. 

Was't Claud that sang? Claud answered " No." 

They whiles drove quick, they whiles drove slow- 

'Twas aye the same. 
Verse after verse o' " Poor Old Joe " 

Frae somewhaur came. 
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A sang had aye the doctor charmed, 
But faith, this nicht he fan' alarmed; 
An' even although he had been armed. 

It was sae dark. 
That had the air wi' deevils swarmed 

He'd missed his mark. 

His een rowed up, his een rowed doun, 

An' on the darkness a' aroun'. 

Had Claud ventriloquist noo grown ? 

Oh, patient Job ! 
At last, Claud, tremblin', had to own 

Twas only Bob. 

Oh, had you heard the doctor then ! 
That Balaam's ass spoke, a' fouk ken, 
But, ponies sing the sangs o' men ! 

The joke was guid, 
An' Claud would need to try't again — 

Oh, risin' blude ! 

He'd nae prescription for his fricht 
An' mystery hemmed the doctor ticht; 
An' faith, on Claud it satna licht 

Wha feared his fate ; 
But Bob kept trottin' safe an' richt 

Till a' was quate. 
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At last diey reached die £uin o* Cait 
Clatid's britfaer Bob, to get the stait. 
Looped oot the box behin' fa' smaxt. 

But, ha . — ^was seen ; 
The doctor stared, a fooled man's pait^ 

Wi' mouth an' een. 

Twas Bob that whistled, sang ana', 

But no the pony Bob ava': 

The doctor banned the callans twa — 

But did he richt ? 
An' Bob did ne'er his audience draw 

Anither nicht. 

But guid came oot the doctor's fricht : 
It made the farm o' Cart that nicht 
A hame that hadna been as bricht 

For mony days ; 
A simple cure it brocht to licht 

For pains an' waes. 

Pale-faced he joined his patient fair 
Wi' ulcered throat, swalled up sae sair 
She daurna budge her in the chair : 

He scarcely kent 
If lancin' e'en her life micht spare, 

Though that he meant 
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As he his lances ready got, 

His fricht was fresh, he told her o't, 

An* peace came to her quick as shot, — 

Ae lauch ootricht 
Broke every ulcer in her throat, 

An' blessed the fricht. 



^ft^ ^tttttttt 



2 ^HE schule doors had been closed on the bairns gathered in, 

1 An' the roll-call brocht-na Watty Graham, 
But a whisper oozed oot ower the bairns' bizzing din. 
An' " a truant " was writ at his name. 

When the birdies hae secrets in nooks o' the wud. 

An' are fain that they shouldna be kent. 
Then the bairns step oot whiles frae the richt gait an' guid 

An' the birdies an' baimies repent. 

There were bonny wee eggs laid in warm downy nests. 

An' twa wee hauns gaed berrying there, 
An' twa wee hearts were sair within feathery vests 

Wi' a grief Watty's heart didna share. 
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Twas hurrah ! he was free frae the book an' the slate, 
An' was roaming the wiidlands at will: 

Twas his joy, but — he daufdna to onyane sajr't 
As again he hie'd hame frae the schule. 

Frae the schule, though, before him a birdie had gane 

An' had tell't on the truant at hame; 
An' if sair hearts he'd left in the wuds to make mane, 

There were sairer at hame to his shame. 

He was waited for there, an' condemned he stepped ben 
Mang their mixed looks o' feeling an' fear, 

As the mither stepped sternly in front the fire-en' 
Doobly armed wi' the tawse an' a tear. 

An' the birdies had secrets in nooks o' the wud 
That the truant rued weel he e'er kent; 

An' the bairns at the schule chose the richt gait an' guid 
But the truant had long to repent. 
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A CITY POEM. 

HE was only a creature of tenderest years, 
She was simply a girl about ten, 
Yet, her sorrows were greater in trials and tears 
Than are often in big people's ken. 

And you doubt, do you, whether a young thing like Grace 
Could have sufferings would crush her to death ? 

Had you seen her — 'twas written so plain on her face : 
You had heard her say't all in low breath. 

You're mistaken to think she was peevish. Not so, 
Though at last she got heartless — ^with cause : 

Not a gentler wee spring-flower lights up the cold snow 
Than that life-bud in sorrowing was. 

But the trio of father and mother and Grace 

Saw but seldom a cloud in the sky; 
And until mother's death there was rarely a trace 

Of a tear to be seen in an eye. 
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Of that mother you ask ? She was good, she was kind— 

Indeed, all that a mother could be ; 
But 'twas strange how she feared to leave Grade behind, 

Though the father was loving as she. 

When you think on't though, one little reason seems plain — 
All the plainer since more now is known : 

He was still a young man, and might marry again; 
And would Grace the same kindness be shewn ? 

Yes, he married again. A good wife ? In a sense : 

She was his, and he spoke of her well; 
But, I never liked women of too much pretence, 

For 'tis guess-work their merits to tell. 

'Twas not long before Gracie felt much in her way. 

And too often she wept with her smarts. 
She'd been spoiled before? Well, suppose that if you may, 

But would bullying bind the two hearts ? 

'Tis the bairns that are quickest to know who are kind, — 
You admit youVe seen that in your day ? 

Ay, a stranger the heart of a bairnie can find 
With a smile or a word by the way. 
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No; I don't mean to tell you that stepmothers all 

Are alike cold and cruel as she, 
But they're not all alike for those kindnesses small 

That with motherless bairns best agree. 

Did not Grace to her father complain ? Need you ask ? 

Yes, she did ; but, like you, he'd a doubt : 
'Twas when he was out stepmother threw off the mask, 

And the child got the knocking-about. 

He had told her, that when she got older a bit. 
He would find her a nursing-maid's place; — 

But a happier prospect the near future lit 
As the paler and feebler got Grace. 

When the months of her blood-blotted hardships had gone, 
Came the last night of suffering she knew, 

And the star-eyes of heaven, in a frenzy, looked on 
Through the keen frosty night-wind that blew. 

There were few on the streets but the prowlers in sin 

And the shivering waifs of the town, 

And the chimes from the Cross sounded clearly and thin 

On the bridge where Grace sat herself down. 

c 
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There, around her in lines lay the dry drifted snow 
Which beneath the lamp-lights glistened bright. 

And so darkly the monotoned flood seemed below, 
With its snowy banks plain in the night ! 

Did she drown herself, ask you ? Alas ! God forbid ! 

No; she died on the bridge in the cold. 
And the morning unsealed what the night-time had hid, 

When the fate of poor Gracie was told. 

Twas a news-boy — a waif in his rags, who spoke last 
With the heart-broken child where she lay: 

He had gone to seek help, and the need for it passed 
While that help for her was on its way. 

But the last little whisper that burdened her breath 
Was this message the news-boy was given : — 
" Tell my dear father, ere he will hear of my death 
I'll be with my own mother in heaven ! " 
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g^HE craw the hie'est fir may tap, 
1 The bee the sweetest blossom seek, 
The thistle's hame be Scotland's lap, 

The swain may court the rosy cheek; 
But, ask the baimies whaur they'd be — 

What's best ower a' the world sa^ wide ? 
They'll haud their flaxen heids fu' hie, 

An' shout — "It's Grannie's ingle-side!" 

When buskit oot in braw new claes, 

Auld Grannie's hansel's never miss't; 
Wee feet wi' thorns, an' trampit taes. 

Are bucklet best when Grannie does't 
For orra ailments o' the bairns 

Her ready skill can sune provide; 
For muckle, muckle Grannie learns 

At her ain college-ingle-side. 
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When mither ower them craws sae croose, 

An' faither threats to use the tawse, 
A kind word's aye in Grannie's hoose — 

Their fortress is their Grannie's wa's. 
\Vhen bairns wi' bairns fa' oot at play, 

An' on some wee dispute divide, 
Auld Grannie sowther'st wi' her say — 

They're sune made freens at her fire-side. 

\Vhen strings o' stories Grannie tells 

Of giants, witches, ghaists an' a'. 
That skelpit ower the ferny fells. 

An' cantrips played in castles braw, 
Their faces never brichter shone; 

Ilk day frae morn till nicht they'd bide : 
As loyal subjects to a throne 

Are they to Grannie's ingle-side. 

She counsels them on wrang an' richt, 

A guid advice she'll aften gie; 
She warns them o' the ills that blicht. 

An' snares spread oot to please the e'e ; 
For she has kent the world fu' lang, 

An's e'en a tried an' trusty guide : 
Hej- counsel has a wecht amang 

The bairns aroun' her ingle-side. 
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But Grannie's growin* dune an' frail 

As baims grow up to maids an' men \ 
The da/s at han maun tell a tale 

On wrinkled three-score years an' ten ; 
But maids an' men she'll leave ahint 

Will count the gowden spoils wi' pride 
They've treasured up in memory's mint — 

The days at Grannie's ingle-side. 



fE a' through life meet crosses, 
We've a' in turn to mourn 
Ower hopes deferred, and losses 

Sae waefu' to be borne : 
An' whiles the grief that's newest 

We think the deepest dart ; 
But mine — maist lastin', truest — 
Was my first sair heart. 
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My dear guidman's a sailor : 

His ship had gane to sea, 
Three lang munes ere I'd hail her 

Restorin' him to me ; 
Just three dawns gane her weighin' 

Oor firstlin' bairn was bom, 
An' faither far frae seein' 

His wee star o' mom. 

I lo'ed my bonnie baimie 

Abune a' I can tell — 
Indeed, I thocht there werena 

Anither like itsel'; 
I kent 'twas Gude's ain blessin', 

An' wished the three munes gane, 
That faither's fond caressin' 

Wreathed wi' mine oor ain. 

But sorrow cam fu' early, 

Baith joy an' hope to bUcht ; 
The big saut tears ran sairly — 

My day was very nicht. 
The wee thing sickened sadly. 

An' sune was ta'en awa'; 
My ain drear life I gladly 

Wad hae gien an' a'. 
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My dear guidman's retumin' — 

Oh, wae, how thick the gloom ! 
He sorrow, blin'in, burnin' 

Shed ower the cradle toom. 
He saw the green turf happit 

Abune his bairnie's held. 
An' ilk big tear that drappit 

Shone on't like a bead. 

An' dinna blame me greetin' 

When thinkin' on't the noo, 
For when in thocht we're meetin', 

My heart afresh fills fii'; 
I canna help but sorrow 

Ere this vext life departs, 
Till dawns that lang lang morrow 

Kennin' nae sair hearts. 
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ot fVEE Mary Merry-Miss, three years old over, 

Y Bright as a sunny beam, tender as clover, 
How do you do, and is Dolly quite well, pray ? 
Come, little chatter, what is't you would tell, pray ? 

" Dolly and me, you see, both wel out shopping; 
Oh ! how so walm we al lunning and hopping. 
What will I tell you, then ? Oh ! the nice stoly 
Pa has been lealning me ! All about Dolly, 

" Tis many yeals ago Pa paid a shilling 
Fol this same wooden doll — paid it quite willing: 
Maly — ^that's me, you know — can't mind so fal back. 
But Doll was beautiful then, though now all black. 

** Pa blought it home when new, papel lapped on it, 
Blue, like the libbons on Ma's old stlaw bonnet 
Nothing mole clothing; nol hail had it any 
Mole than the Queen has you see on a penny. 
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" Eva the doll was baptised with a kissing — 
Topsy we chlistened it since with a blessing, 
But though it's lost all its natulal beauty 
Doll is as legulaFs evel on duty. 



<i 



Legs bloken off bit by bit, it has none now; 
Alms too it had, but it has not got one now ; 
Eyes both al blind now, and nose flat with falling, 
Nothing to speak with ol heal when we'l calling. 



*' Yes, many pletty dolls, both sweet and waxen, 
Dlessed out in flowels and lace, long hail and flaxen. 
Have been blought home since it, but none outlives it — 
Topsy's the favoulit, filst place we gives it. 

" Doll's nevel been to the school nol the pleaching — 
Has but one flock, you know, dlawels needing bleaching ; 
But has been evelywhele else that I know of, 
Petted by evelyone and made a show of. 

** Topsy, the Niggel, see — wee dilty body: 
Model for altists, see — aint it a study ? 
But now it wants to sleep — aint it vely jolly 
Fondling and plessing it? Good-night to Dolly ! " 
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dk WEE black cloud hung ower their hame^ 

<^ A wee gray shadow fell, 

An' faint Hope failed, wi' flickering flame, 

That shadow to dispel; 
Their mither's heart filled fu'er aye, 

Days darkened unto death. 
Till, ah me ! faitherless were they, 

Puir weans, an' helpless baith. 

« 

They saw their faither soun' asleep. 

An* thocht he sleepit lang; 
They heard their mither wail an' weep. 

An' kentna what was wrang. 
They wearied, but he never woke. 

An' sair their hearts' reverse 
When ta'en awa', by stranger folk. 

In black an' gloomy hearse. 
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The wark bell turned a' faithers* feet 

To feck o' hames but theirs; 
In bands the baimies ran to meet 

Them, like as mony hares : 
The faitherless gaed round aboot, 

As used to, mang the lave, 
But aye heart-fu' cam back withoot 

Their faither — in his grave. 

A blateness marred them in their play: 

They couldna rin an' roar, 
An' wreath wi' mirth the face o' day, 
• But cowered aboot the door : 
A want o' something filled them fu' 

Aneath the cloud sae black — 
Nae kindly han to help them through, 

Nae faither at their back. 

An' aye, ere ilk wee heid was laid 

In pillowed peace at nicht, 
Beside their mither's knee they said 

Their prayer, wi' faces bricht; 
'Twas aye the prayer they learned by rote — 

A' named in't ane by ane — 
An' faither he was ne'er forgot 

Though gane an' needing nane. 
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Hoo strange they thocht when nicht had fa'n- 

Their faither done't afore — 
To hear their mither's trembling han 

Sae lanely lock the door ! 
Ay, lock the door, although it blew 

A storm o' rain an' win' 
Eneugh to soak the warld richt through, 

An' faither no come in. 

When Death had thrown his shadow there. 

An' that bread-winner taen, 
His shadow micht hae fa'n elsewhere— 

He micht hae ta'en oor ain : 
Yet neebors cauld can often be 

To faitherless wee weans, 
An' freens are often blind to see 

Their poverty an' pains. 
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WISH that I were big, Papa! 
O if I were a man ! " 
Said little hopeful Jim, as down 
His round cheeks kind tears ran. 



" I wish that I were big. Papa ! 
How happy we should be, 
For I should work so hard all day, 
And frighten poverty ! 

* 

" You ne'er should mourn so sore. Papa, 
If business happen failed, 
Nor dread as now to be so soon 
By creditors assailed. 

" And dear Mamma should never need 
To think so long and plan 
O'er how she'd spend a shilling best. 
If I were once a man." 
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" You wish you were a man, my child ; 
And, being big and strong. 
You think that life would run so smooth, 
And nothing happen wrong ? 

" Ah, child ! there's not a man been bom 
Who has not had his sliare 
Of fickle Fortune's saucy frowns. 
Of sorrow or of care. 



" Twas but the other day, was't not, 
I saw you at the gate, 
With soapy water in a pipe 

Your bell-balloons inflate?" 



" I do remember it, Papa — 
The biggest I had blown 
I called you quick to come and see. 
But ere you came, 'twas gone." 

'* Yes, true, my child. Well, thus it is 
Through life with even a man — 
Too oft it proves a bubble frail 
His fair and honest plan. 
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" I'd like to teach you this, my child, — 
Ne'er on your strength depend — 
Against Almighty God's good will 
A world can not defend," 
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*' As in the sacred story calm o'erspread the sea. 
By these few words spoken peace came unto me. 
Floating o'er my spirit, peace and holy calm 
Soothed my heart-ache weary with their precious balm.* 

EAR Mother, why thus weep 
Though my father's grave 
Be in the ocean deep, 

Neath the mighty wave ? 
Wipe that tear from your eye : 

Father weeps not. Nay, 
Make that your last sad sigh, 
This your last sad day. 
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Although you were not near 

When the storm did lower, 
God would willingly hear, 

In father's dying hour, 
His breathing of a prayer 

For us left behind — 
So, Mother, why despair? 

God keeps us in mind. 

You think Fate has been hard. 

Since where he's asleep 
Is not the quiet churchyard. 

But the troubled deep : 
You wish his grave was near. 

Where you'd nourish flowers 
With many a sad sad tear 

In your lonesome hours. 

Though far his grave may be 

From his native land, 
Hid in the deep from thee, 

'Tis a grave so grand! 
There, in a coral tomb. 

Peaceful does he lie. 
Where countless sea-flowers bloom, 

Watched by God's own eye. 
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His spirit dwells in heaven, 

Singing aye the song 
To Him the Highest given 

By the angel throng. 
Then cease to be so sad, 

Soothe your sorrowing heart, 
We'll meet in heaven so glad, 

Never more to part. 
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ANCE had a happy bit hame, 
A cottie built oot on a muir — 
No big or sae braw, sirs, 
As hames ye hae a^ sirs. 

But gowden contentment was there. 

Ay, an' 'twas up in the Hielan's, 

The la!nd that gies birth to the brave- 
The hardy as heather. 
An' brooned wi' the weather; 

Whaur Royalty hasna' a knave. 

D 
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When winter cam stormy an' snell, 
Wi' hoary mists silvering a' ; 

When burnies, ance ringing, 
Were hushed, an' a' hinging 
Wi' jewels, or hid mang the snaw; 
When the face o' the warld was changed, 
An' summer joys chased frae the moor, 
I ne'er fan' the cauld, sirs, 
Sae cheery and bauld, sirs, 
Bleezed the fire on the auld cottie floor. 

My faither, wha'd aye been a herd, 
Gaed aff to the hills in the mom. 
Returning at e'ening, 
As gloaming was waning, 
To rest frae the toils he had borne. 
To a stane by a sweet singing bum 
I toddled, an' sat till he cam; 

His lang crook I'd carry, 
An' danced like a fairy. 
An' I was his ain blythesome lamb. 

My mither was aye keepit thrang, 
An' meikle sair wark she'd to dae : 
The pushing bit body, 
Wi' deep thochts o' study, 
Could fin' through a' hardships a way. 
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An' at e'en, when my faither cam hame, 
On her creepie she sat at her wheel — 

The cottie an' byre clean, 

Hersel like a new preen, 
An' a'-thing sae cosy an' weel. 

But Time brocht a sad change aboot : 
Nae faither nor mither I've noo : 

They've baith gane awa', sirs, 

To whaur we're gaun a', sirs — 
The grave that'll never be fu'. 
They're baith sleeping soun' in the muir. 
An' close to the cottie they lo'ed; 

An' see in my bosie 

This dear withered posie — 
Some bluebells I frae their grave pu'd. 

Oh, the world's sad sad to me noo; 
I've nae hame I daur ca' my ain — 

Nae roof 'neath the sun, sirs. 

When needfu' to shun, sirs, 
The winter's cauld blast, nor its rain; 
Nae rousing peat-fire on the floor 
To sit by an' birsle my taes ; 

Baith humble an' spairing, 

Atweel, is my fairing. 
An' tattered an' scanty my claes. 
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But yet, though I wander an' orphan, 
An' ootcast, in spirit depressed 

Wi' dark clouds abune me, 
Ae thocht bides within me — 
It's maybe a' meant for the best ; 
For Gude aften tries folk fu' sair 
To learn them on Him to depend : 
The day's maybe near, sirs, 
When aiblins ye'll hear, sirs, 
Hoo hard times began to amend. 

But ye wha hae hame an' guid freens. 
Your dainties, your gowd,^an' your gear, 
Forgetna', a new day 
Micht turn your course doon-brae, 
An' dim merry een wi' a tear. 
An' mindfu' that sic micht befa'. 
If e'en ye hae nocht else to gie, 
Ae kind word's a treasure 
That cheers, in a measure, 
A' puir orphan wand'rers like me. 
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There's nocht like the braes an' the bracing hill breeze 
For the whetting o' appetites rare, sirs, 
An' there's nocht for sic hunger a Scotch stomach prees 
Like to parritch, its antidote fair, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, 
An' parritch is muscle an' bane, sirs; 

A cog-fu' o' parritch sets ane on his feet. 
An' we relish them aye ower again, sirs. 

But wi' parritch that dance to their ain nimble tune 

O' " Camlachie-Camlachie," awa', sirs; 
'Tis the hottle o' stiff parritch, peching an' dune, 

Saying, " Parkheid — fuff— Parkheid," beats a', sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

My guidwife an' mysel, an' oor bairnies hae aye 
Been provided wi' health, an' kept richt, sirs ; 

We hae ne'er swallowed drugs, nor had doctors to pay^ 
For we've parritch baith morning an' nicht, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 
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Ane by ane did oor callants grow ready for wark, 
Ay, an' strong rosy rullions they grew, sirs; 

There is Donald, wha noo does sae brawly his darg, 
Since last Marti'mas hauding the pleugh, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

But, there's Dugald — the likest his mither an' me 
In his praises o' parritch an' milk, sirs. 

An' I'll tell ye what happened, his very first fee, 
On the farm o' Scartclean o' that ilk, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

Weel, when Dugald cam hame for his cog-fu' at e'en, 

Frae's herding a' day on the hill, sirs. 
He baith whistled an' sang till his supper he'd seen — 

Ah ! an' then he stood stane-statue still, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

Then his broo sulkit doun ower his big lauching een. 
An' his nose he turned up to the thack, sirs, 

An' his heart to loup into his mou' fidgit keen, 
But he never a word had yet spak, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 
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" Losh, what ails ye, my mannie?" the housekeeper speert, 
Was he no wanting parritch at nicht, sirs ? 
He was hungry — ay, wonnerfu' hungry — an* sneer't 
At what he ca'd " a peetifu' sicht," sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

" Save us ! Ay, the flees mak' o' yer milk a goose-dib; 

The deil droon them," quoth she, an' she blew't, sirs; 
" Dinna fear that," quoth Dugald, " I'll no tell a fib, 

Ye shall see them a' scaithless wade through! t^^ sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

" Gin there's ocht wrang," quoth Jenny, "ye aye should speak 
For we've milk in galores, an' to spare, sirs ;" [ oot, 

" But," quoth Dugald, **for that drap o' parritch, I doot, 
I had nae cause to seek ony mair," sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 

But oor callant since syne ne'er had room to compleen. 

For he's aye got o' parritch his fill, sirs; 
An' a fig for the new-fangled fashions we've seen — 

Gie's a cog-fii' o' plain parritch, still, sirs. 

O parritch is medicine, parritch is meat, &c. 
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fUSH ! the gloaming fa's ! Hush ! life is setting 
Auld grannie will sune be at rest; 
A' the cares o' this cauld world forgetting — 

She's seeking a hame wi' the blest. 
On her broo for ilk care there's a wrinkle, 

Her frame wi' life's battle is frail, 
But her een in the dusk brichtly twinkle — 
'Tis gloaming — her sairs are a* hale. 
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We've been ca'd to the bedside o' grannie — 

Her ain folk an' ilka grand-wean, 
For it's how should the freend o' sae many 

Be left to wait nicht-fa' alane. 
She has asked her comb-curls to be snodded, 

The bairns are to sing her a hymn, 
For in visions she'd seen Death foreboded — 

Heaven's splendours mak' starry skies dim. 
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Though oor hearts ower her wa'-gaun are bluiding, 

A balm an' a soothing we hae, 
For the angels are here at Gude's biddmg 

Wi' peace for the close o' her day. 
Sweet is evening to bairns wearied roaming, 

An' labourers wark-worn an' sair, 
But the sweet holy calm o' her gloaming 

Is sweetness to last evermair ! 

An' her cheeks, ance sae round, noo sae hallow, 

Again wear their rosy-red hue : 
They'd grown pale as a primrose an' sallow — 

They're fresh noo an' beaded wi' dew ; 
'Tis the cauld breath o' Death, though, that's fa'ing 

Sae pearly on cheek an' on broo. 
An' the gloaming grows chill : Death's been ca'ing: 

An' grannie's worn limbs are cauld noo. 

Ah ! the lowe o' her life can but flicker — 

The gloaming o' life sheds awa' ; 
An' the shadows o' Death, gathering thicker, 

Are blinding her fast to us a'. 
Noo then, lay her specks past. They're no needed : 

She sees wi' the clear e'e o' faith. 
An' she seesna' the dangers ance dreeded — 

The dreeds that this world has o' Death. 
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As the auld clock the midnicht is warning, 

Its whir like a sair sech is drawn, 
An' before it has rung in the morning, 

In heaven she had welcomed the dawn. 
Kith an' kin are sae dear when we've misst them 

Though looked for, Death's coming's a stroke : 
She'll be missed like a sun frae a system — 

The link that bound roof-trees is broke. 
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A CRADLE SONG. 

cjAvHEESHT, my bonnie baunie, 

Y Dinna greet sae sair ; 
Mither's heart is breaking, 

Dinna rack it mair. 
Wheesht, my darling tottie, 

Cradle-ba' an' sleep — 
Nicht is unco eerie, 

Life is unco steep. 
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An' the waefu' win's sough, 

Wailing in the lum, 
Minds me o' the kirkyaird 

Whaur are sleeping some 
Wadna seen us wranged sae: 

Though there's ithers keep 
Steekit doors against us — 

Sleep, my bairnie, sleep. 

Fausely did the man woo. 

Wily did he win, 
Then he left me, — wheesht, doo, — 

To the lash o' sin; 
Left the burden a' mine — 

Hoo it crushes doun ! 
Sorrow drooks the hale world. 

An' the heavens froon ! 

Freens, wha wad be guid folk. 

Banish me frae hame. 
Thinking in this big town 

They may hide the shame; 
Aiblins they may find yet. 

In this world sae wide, 
Want o' kindly pity. 

Worth o' hollow pride. 
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Hidden lies the future — 

Oh, it's dark to me ! 
But, for your sake, tottie, 

I could thole to dee. 
Sitting in the shadows 

Hope can ne'er dispel, 
Breeding aye the worst comes 

E'er on sinner fell. 

Gin ye winna sleep, bairn. 

Come to mither's arms; 
Ay, ye'U lauch and craw noo, 

Prood as ye had farms 
Growing ower wi' ripe com : 

Lauch an' craw awa', 
Sic are a' the sun-blinks 

Ever on me fa'. 
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dk * Cloudless and clear shone the sun o' the summer, 

ujV An' dusty an' hot were the lanes; 

A cheerfu'ness lichted the sun-brunt wee faces 

O' glad-hearted bare-footed weans; 
While a' that disturbed the calm breast o' the mill-dam, 

Wi' leafy sprays shadowed within, 
Were eddjdn' rings, whaur the fishes were loupin' 

For midges thrang dancin' abune. 

While lassies kept hooses squared afF wi' their besoms, 

Or busked themsel's braw in the field. 
Some laddies played horses, an' lang were their journeys — 

Nor sweatin' an' breathless would yield. 
But wild anes were thae wha had ta'en to the mill-dam, 

Despite the big lock on the yett. 
Knee-deep in the water gaun trawlin' for minnows — 

An auld broken basket their net. 
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Their jackets lay carelessly thrown on the bankin', 

Beside the tin haudin' their haul, 
Whaur wild roses a' their spread blossoms were shedding 

Overshadowed by firs dark and tall. 
Twas cool an' refreshin' their wade in the waters, 

An' great to the bairns was the sport, 
When dreepin' the basket, fish loupin' an' livin' 

Were left in't to take into port. 

But sun-glints an' shadows the youngest lives chequer, 

An' tears in their turn fa' like show'rs; 
Whiles grief an' whiles fear pales the cheek o' the baimies, 

As storms blanch the bloom o' the flow'rs. 
An' fear it was fell on them fishin' for minnows. 

When caught by the miller they feared, 
For a' would be richt, they thocht, do as it pleased them. 

If his auld gray face ne'er appeared. 

They'd seen him gaun gravely to kirk upon Sundays, 

The/d seen him demure at the plate, 
An' he an' the minister jist were like brithers, — 

Reflections that cam a' ower late. 
They saw him now stand whaur their jackets were lyin'. 

An' loot ower the tin wi' their fish : 
Then, tremblin' an' tearfu' they plashed to the bankin', 

Obeyin' the guid miller's wish. 
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The miller feared God as the bairns feared the miller, 

An' counsel for Him he would speak: 
So blandly he smiled on the fear-stricken fishers, 

The tears were sune dried frae ilk cheek. 
He spoke o' the fishers o' centuries bygane. 

The fishers o' fair Galilee, 
The Lord had seen passing an' beckoned to follow — 

His faithfu' apostles to be. 

They michtna be preachers, as were the apostles, 

But try to be weel-behaved weans — 
Shunned mischief an' evil wad never be losses. 

An' guidness an' kindness be gains. 
An' gin they micht live to be auld like the miller, 

The/d mind his advice to them then; 
An' e'en, by example, the wee minnow fishers 

Micht prove to be fishers o' men. 
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IMES are set for observance by kirk an' by state, 
That are scarcely sae honoured, I'm sorry to sa/t, 
As the day I come hame wi' my pay frae the mill — 
That's the day o' a' days, say the least, to oor Will. 
There are folk wha gae aff to the markets an' fairs. 
An' lay oot their wee fortunes on a' kinds o' wares; 
No sae hie is Will's rank — wi' a bawbee in haun. 
He gaes business-like wi't to the candyman's stan'. 

It's as sure as the pay-day comes, there comes the man, 
Wi' his teuchers an' candy in sticks a lang span; 
An' as sune as the schule skails oor Will skelters hame 
For his bawbee, on which he has surely a claim, — 
For he's oot in the mornings an' a' the street redds 
Wi' his shule an' his barrow for oor ingin beds ; 
An' ye'd think that his faither has hooses an' Ian' 
As he struts proodly doun to the candyman's stan'. 
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Gin his mither aye settles wi' Rab in the store 
For oor taties an' meal, she gets sweeties galore ; 
An' she's fain to get Will to buy oot o' her pock, 
But he kens he aye gets them — Will's no sic a gock ! 
At the schule he's in countin', an' writin' an' a' — 
Fills a copy a-week, an' whiles three in the twa; 
But I doot if it's a' dune improvin' his haun — 
For auld copies are ta'en at the candyman's stan'. 

'Twas ae pay-day, his auntie, a leddy sae braw. 

Cam down frae the next town to gie us a ca'. 

When oor Will joined her oot in the street, an' cam hame, 

An' his mither an' me put to black burnin' shame: 

For his face was a' black-jock, his feet were a' glaur ; 

But the sicht that affronted us fifty times waur — 

On his auntie's silk gown, which he gripped in his haun, 

Was the clatty trade-mark o' the candyman's stan'. 

But there's something guid in him, too, worthy o' heed : 
There's Sandy Macmurray, wha's faither's short deid, 
Wha gets ne'er noo a bawbee on pay-days to spen', 
An' wham ither schule-baims seem despisin' since then : 
Hasna Will been his freen aye, while they've turned their back. 
An' the shadows aroun' him are whiles no sae black ? 
Puir wee Sandy gets share o't, whate'er may be gaun — 
Whether sweets frae the store or the candyman's stan'. 

E 
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THE plague o' playin' bools ! 
Wha was't brocht it in ? 
Turn ye up auld Moses' law, 

Try an' fin't a sin. 
Jist gie Johnnie bools to play, 

What's aboot the schule ? 
Faith, I'm fear't, when he grows big, 
He'll be sic a fule. 



See, sic loons he mixes mang — 

I maun cry him hame. 
Johnnie, dae ye hear me ? No, 

Ower thrang wi' the game : 
Guidness, hoo my bluid rins cauld 

As the loons I hear; 
Johnnie's no sae deaf, I doot, 

When they curse an' swear. 
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Hoik is his favourite game. 

Hoo he birls them in ; 
RingiCy scorte, weel he plays — 

He's a dab to win ; 
An' at muggie^ losh, my sirs, 

Johnnie often brags 
Hoo he sends his neebors up 

For their nippy nags. 

Sic a pock o' bools he's won — 

Hunners, I may say: 
Reddies, jarries; marbles, blue, 

Yellow, red, an' gray; 
But thae daichy peasmeal trash 

Ne'er his pooches line, 
They've no got the weicht nor ring 

O' the current coin. 

Every nicht he coonts them ower — 

Can it be for greed ? 
Losh, an' when he's gane to sleep, 

Bools row through his heid. 
Maybe he's a conscience sair, 

Cheatin' whiles to win. 
While we, aulder folk, scarce think 

Cheatin' sic a sin. 
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Bools are maybe wealth to him, 

But the/re loss to me : 
There he's comin' wi' his breeks 

Oot at ilka knee. 
Last week, raxin' to a shot, 

Like a drum ticht bracet, 
Tartled a' his tither pair 

Richt below the waist. 

Prayin', as he oucht to do, 

Doesna wear his claes. 
For he tumbles ower asleep 

Aften as he prays; 
But, atweel, he's jist in that 

Like oorsels, I fear. 
O the plague o' playin' bools ! 

Johnnie, do ye hear ? 
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%OHNNIE, hae ye learnt yer lesson ? 
Cp Come an' let me hear't; 
Man, sic dourness is oppressin' — 

Hoo are ye sae sweer't ? 
Book lost ! Dinna say yeVe lost it ; 

Here it's in my han'. 
Jist the same's a bull had toss't it — 

Only aim could stan'. 

Dinna look sae sour an' heart-fu', 

Stan' beside my knee; 
Dicht yer nose, man, an' be smart, noo- 

Then, say after me : 
L, O — lo. Ye little dodger, 

Never mind the flees; 
Jist be like a red-coat sodger — 

Try an' stan' at ease. 
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L, O — lo. Noo, watch my finger. 

G, O — ^go. What's wrang ? 
Listenin' tae a puir street-singer — 

Fegs, yill sing a sang. 
Yes, John, that's it to a letter — 

G, O— -go. That's richt ! 
Bairns an' big folk baith are better 

Whiles to get a fricht. 

Tention: S, O — so. Ou, ay, man, 

I'll buy John the mune ; 
But yer lesson first come try, man — 

We are nearly dune. 
S, G — so. Noo, what is't ails ye ? 

Weel, ye'll get "a piece." 
Johnnie, patience nearly fails me — 

Aye yer wants increase. 

Think ye that yer finger's candy ? 

Got yer mouth wi't, brat ! 
Noo then : N, G — no. Ay, randy. 

Fine ye can say that. 
Mither says ye'll yet be clever — 

Weel, sae may it be; 
Ye're but startin' on life's river — 

May we live to see. 
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A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

<^OY ! halloo ! boys and girls, come all and follow me ! 
^\ Let us shut ourselves in from the shower. 
Do you like to hear Fables ? Then come round my knee, 
And 111 tell of the Bull and the Flower. 



Now, youll listen. A farmer had once a mad bull, 

And a wilder one never was seen; 
How he frightened the children when going to school. 

And the men who had hay-making been ! 

How he tossed the sods high with his horns in the air ! 

How he fought the four winds with his heels ! 
How his glist'ning eyes seemed to shoot darts with their glare ! 

And a big bull was old Farmer Neil's. 

Well, one morning when rounding the field where he grazed, 

Keeping roaring as none else could do. 
His black tail he right into the air with pride raised. 

As he spied a flower sparkling with dew. 
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" Ha, ha, ha! " said the bull, in the language his own, 
" What a dainty bit bite I have here ! 
Thou wilt sweeten the green leaves that round thee are 
And the little flower trembled with fear. [grown! " 

" Oh, my dear Mister Bull, darest thou make me thy prey ? 
I'm sure there is plenty of room 
For us two, and far more, in this great field to stay." 
Said the floweret, " Please leave me to bloom. 

" Do not stare at me so with those big fiery eyes ! 
Thou dost frighten me, Bull, with thy roar ! 
Can'st thou not wear a smile half as sweet as my dyes. 
And this fearful distemper give o'er ? " 

But the bull then replied, " Dost thou not know this field 

Without question belongs all to me ? 
I can feed as I please on whatever it may peld, 

And pray, why should I not eat up thee ? 

" Ha! I know that no guardian e'er planted thee here. 
But thou'st thought just to take thine own way;" 
And the big black bull's white shining teeth coming near, 
The flower pled to be spared just a day. 
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Will my odour so sweet not thy anger appease ? 
Or my beauty for sin not atone ? " 
^* No, no, no," roared the bull, " I know nothing of these," 
And the floweret that instant was gone. 

And then, licking his lips, he set out on a race 

In a search for more mischief to do. 
Should you like to have been in that sweet floweret's place? 

Should you liked if that bull had caught you ? 

Do you know, boys and girls, what this Fable would teach ? 

Never enter the broad field of Sin ; 
You have no calling brings you within Satan's reach. 

And it's hard to get out when once in. 

Like a wild roaring lion yet Satan roams there. 

Aye in search of some one to devour; 
So, when tempted to sin, boys and girls, beware, 

And remember " The Bull and the Flower." 
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M N life baith sweet and sour are mixed 
f In ilka sowp thegither, 
And richt it is that we should help 

And comfort ane anither; 
But whiles a sowp o' sour we get 

Nae freen is near to sweeten : 
Say, when our wifie gaes to kirk, 

And leaves her lambs a' bleatin'. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil 
Frae Saturday till Monday; 

But save us, when we're left to nurse 
And keep the house on Sunday. 

We see her sailin' doun the street, 
Wi' a' her frills and feathers — 

A ship full-riggit 'fore the wind. 
Clear oot frae hame-port tethers; 
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She leaves twa bairns can rin aboot, 

An infant dozed wi' toddy, 
An' we're assured o' perfect peace — 

Gude bless her, soul and body. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 

Whan she has gane, we coax to bed 

Our second baimie, Johnnie, 
The wild wee sorrow when asleep 

Is just as quate as ony; 
The auldest, she's sent to the lane — 

A' as their mither ettled — 
And then begins her pictured peace. 

Ere in the kirk she's settled. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 

The infant startles up to life. 

And maist jumps oot the creadle. 
To weave a glamour ower her een 

Fu' hard we foot the treadle; 
We sing and sich, she gims and greets; 

We ban her careless mammie; 
And then the kail-pot whummles ower. 

And scads auld baudrons, Tammie. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 
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A while we dreed the din may rouse 

The laddie loon thaf s sleepin', 
At last we think that sleep is ower 

The infant's wee een creepin', 
Whan frae the lane the lassie comes, 

Wi' roars jist like to deave us — 
A' glaury, and a bluided nose — 

Can lugs and een deceive us ? 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 

The infant's roars are bauld eneuch. 

The lassie's roars are baulder. 
The furnace has been kindlin' jist — 

We thocht it growin' caulder; 
It's weel ordained we dinna ken 

The sowps o' sour before us — 
The laddie tumbles out o' bed. 

And swells the family chorus. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 

Just when the uproar's at its warst, 
Their mither comes in sailin'; 

We think shell gie the bairns a fricht, 
But we get a' the railin'. 
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She says, we needna skailed the kail — 

Our kyte shall clap the thinner — 
'Twas dounricht carelessness, she threeps, 

And for't we'll want our dinner. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 

She kensna how the scadded cat 

Below the bed lies deein'. 
But kens John slept ower near the stock. 

And fell — though out her seein'; 
The lassie's whangs we hadna tied. 

And in the dirt did land her; 
And thus their mither crowns the din — 

A storm in Sunday grandeur. 

There's meant a rest to sons o' toil, &c. 
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21 ''HE widowed mother of a cruel son 

1 Sat in her rural Highland home alone — 
A solitary, hillside, straw-thatched cot. 
Such loneliness had not been aye her lot: 
A better husband never heather trod 
Than Donald was, who'd loved her next to. God. 
Some sons and daughters that the widow had 
Knew not that eve their mother sat so sad — 
The sea divided them, while others lay 
Beside their father in the kindred clay. 
Her youngest son was then but left to break 
The silence round her hearth, and overtake 
With willing, horny hand the needs of life — 
To be son-husband to his mother-wife. 
But prone is man to be not as he should, 
Overlooking most th' ennobling and the good; 
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No care of duty and the better part — 
Indifference filling, freezing up the heart. 

The loving-tenderaess of woman's heart 
Too oft subdues the mother's sterner part; 
Reproofs to wayward sons are slight and few, 
And blindly in forbearance she may strew 
With thorns the path she'll tread in coming years. 
Till chequered life brings days and nights of tears. 
This Gregorys mother through experience learned 
When for her prodigal's return she yearned. 

In childhood, Gregor was the family pet; 

A spoiled bairn he when twelve round years had set; 

And when at man's estate self-will waxed strong. 

His mother's ways, to him, were always wrong — 

And her's was nothing to his marvellous skill 

In matters that were hinged on good or ill. 

His brothers, in the land beyond the sea, 
Breathed in their shepherd life an air as free. 
Although it swept not o'er the heath-clad hills, 
Nor ladened came with songs of native rills, 
And rolled not o'er the mountain tarn so cool 
To come invigorated, fresh and full, 
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And burst like any cataran from the glen, 

Leaving the haunts of fairy maids and men 

Robbed of the odours sweet of flower and fern : 

An honest thrift to them was more concern. 

The same sun warmed and cheered his brethren there, 

The same moon made the eerie hours as fair; 

But cold to them the strangers' ingle-side — 

Bright and yet bleak, a world so strange and wide ! — 

It chilled them to the heart, and made them dream 

Of the old home beyond the ocean stream. 

But Gregorys life was then the reveller's whim ; 

The ingle-side they cherished charmed not him. 

His mother's will was doited, crabbed age. 

And sprightly friends should Gregorys hours engage. 

Down in the moorhouse hell, night after night, 

He met the social fellows, his delight. 

When each in turn would draw his greasy purse, 

And toss off beakers of the bottled curse; 

Drink and be merry, and with oaths and songs 

Enjoy their rights — alas 1 and all the wrongs 

Inflicted on the wife or mother keep, 

Like wild and hideous bears, in constant sleep; 

Despise religion, nick-name church and state, 

Make Truth and Virtue blush with lewd debate ; — 

F 
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Like demons, every wickedness applaud, 
Tempting the vengeance of Almighty God. 
Such was our hero then, and fleetly flew 
His wasted evenings with the giddy crew; 
But to his gray-haired mother night and day 
So slowly dragged their weary length away ! 
And as she sat, deserted in her cot, 
A wanderer in a wilderness of thought. 
Gleaning, in sorrow, Hope's far-scattered straws — 
Need any ask the melancholy cause ? 

The gloomy gloaming of the wintry eve 

To dark abyss was taking silent leave; 

And till night came, distressed with owlets' cries, 

A care-worn face, with two wet weary eyes, 

Was often seen close to the window pane 

Scanning the distant landscape — all in vain. 

The late hours came in death-like darkness dressed. 

The very air seemed thickened and oppressed; 

And terrors, which like reptiles were conceived 

In fulsome night, that widowed bosom heaved. 

Lest Gregorys dreary stay meant hurt or death. 

And added to her trials faltering faith. 

But vainly strove the music of her wheel 

To hush the wrestling thoughts of woe and weal; 
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Before her candle had been burned away, 
And e'en her peat-fire lent but feeble ray, 
The midnight came. Oh, sleepless hour of sleep \ 
She could not choose but fret, and wail, and weep. 
Not one lone star adorned the night of woe, 
And murmurings from the mountain stream below 
Were flung upon the keen-edged winter breeze 
Which sang its own weird song among the trees, 
Symphonious with the widow's mood of fear, — 
But Gregorys footstep fell not on her ear. 
Out in the dark, and down the narrow path — 
The soonest to the highway through the strath, 
She heedless went, and brave, as in a dream. 
Although at turns it overhung the stream. 
For every step to her so well was known: 
Few feet had pressed it often er than her own. 
For there, when but a blithesome girl, she played; 
And Donald wooed her there, a hearty maid ! 
Down in that darkness, deepened with despair, 
God and the angels only saw her there. 



And where was Gregor? Ay, he lay where one 
Might least expect a mother's living son ! 
Quite near his home the ancient graveyard stood, 
With straggling fence of boulders round and rude; 
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With marks to memory antiquely hewn, 
And markless mounds irregularly strewn ; 
Where centuries of generations brave 
Gave clansmen and their kin a peaceful grave. 
From free carousal with each moorhouse mate, 
Instinctively he swaggered homeward late. 
And held his dark and tedious way aright 
Till lost, he knew not where, at dead of night. 
Unconscious and unseen he stepped astray 
Among the silent mounds — Death's own cold clay; 
And stumbling o'er a gathered stony heap 
Our hero fell, and cursed himself to sleep. 



But oh, that sleep was one of horrors dread ! 
He thought he lay awake at home in bed. 
Where by the old clock, Father Time in tears 
Appeared with records of the by-gone years; 
Whose locks were white, like clouds on summer sky, 
And like the rusding ocean was his sigh 
As with a trembling hand the hour of "one" 
He marked upon the dial, and was gone. 
The grim and ghastly form of Death then came, 
Whose big-boned knuckles knocked the window frame ; 
A tremulous sound flowed from his new-slacked bow — 
Its deadly dart had laid some victim low. 
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In fiendish joy came him of sin the sire, 
With reeking breath, and eyes emitting fire. 
And hugged the stricken dreamer with delight, 
And rolled him over fields of lances bright 

Belaboured and beleagued with goblins black 

Did Gregor wake — his soul upon a rack : 

His knocking knees and gnashing teeth told plain 

Alike of cold severe and Terror's reign. 

The hour brought forth the first gray dawn of day 

As he awoke to find where then he lay ; 

And when he saw around each turf-knit mound, 

And grave-stones scattered o'er the hallowed ground. 

Like ruined grandeur of an Eastern plain, 

He dared not trust his burning, fevered brain, 

And doubted if he might be dreaming still; 

But, dimly, there he saw his master's mill. 

And heard the labouring waters ply the wheel : 

And one spot near, its nearness made him reel — 

Within the neighbouring tomb his father slept; 

And thinking of his childhood, Gregor wept 

His father's memory, with solvent power 

His tough heart seized, and from it wrung a shower. 

With mingled fear and frenzy, home he sped, 

A coronach his strangely sounding treads 
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A sober man, but humbler that sad hour 

Than he had been since manhood knew its power. 

The door was open wide. He dreaded more 

To meet his mother than for years before; 

With penitence the sweetener of his dole, 

He entered with a guilty-burdened soul. 

The house was chill and cheerless like the morn 

Before the joy-inspiring sun is bom. 

The world was yet gray dark, but past the time 

His mother's wheel began its flowing rhyme. 

Words stirred the stillness not ere Gregor spake 

And softly called his mother to awake; 

But no responsive word met Gregorys ear ; 

And through his hair there ran the chill of fear; 

Louder he called on her to speak, if there. 

But no voice answered through the empty air. 

A kindly thought once dawned upon his mind, — 

Mayhap his mother had gone forth to find 

If at the mill he had resumed his toil, 

For }ie had heard the mill-wheel's heavy moil. 

He lit the fire, so comfortless and black. 

To give her cheerful welcome coming back; 

But still she came not, and remorse again 

Within his bursting heart held rueful reign. 
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There, on the mantel, stood her candlestick 
Filled with the blackened ashes of the wick : 
Like Gregor's heart, the blaze of revel past, 
With but the canker that would longer last. 
Beside the ingle sat her own old chair — 
How truly Gregor wished her seated there ! — 
The dear old chair whereon her bairns she nursed 
In soft continuous sweetness from the first. 
He knew not, that midnight had sent her out. 
Weary with waiting hours of fear and doubt ; 
And whither she had gone, no eye had seen 
But the Allseeing, Lord of joy and teen. 



The sun had climbed above the heath-clad hill, 
And Gregor waited for his mother still. 
When to him came the miller's maid, pale faced. 
Wringing her hands and faint, in breathless haste. 
Sad were the tidings which she whispering broke; 
She loved too well, nor told the heavy stroke 
That wrathful Heaven for Gregor had in store, 
But bade him follow if he'd love her more. 
'Twas but the prologue to a scene of woe : — 
And past the briars, with ripe fruit all aglow, 
Then by the mill she led, and through the arch 
Of birchen tresses by the water march. 
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There Gregor paused. His clouded brow he smote, 

A cry to God rushed strangling to his throat, 

For, where the stream another winding made, 

By kindly hands upon the bank was laid 

His drowned, dead mother — all her waiting o'er: 

No griefs, or fears, or pains for evermore. 

He reached the fatal spot, and bowed his head, 

Condemned by conscience and the silent dead. 

One sob, "O come back, mother!" 

God be praised. 
The widow was with God, to glory raised ! 
High Heaven rejoiced ! for Gregorys after-ways 
Erased the baneful blot of foolish days. 
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BALLAD. 
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In the old burying-ground at Clachan of Campsie, Stirlingshire, 
the grave of the "murdered minister" is marked by a large flat 
stone bearing the following inscription: — **This is the burying- 
place of the Rev. John Collins. He was admitted minister of 
Campsie, the 2nd of November, 1641, and the tradition is that he 
'was murdered in returning from Glasgow, about Martinmas, 1648." 



I. 



c4 WEARY sooch frae the lang lang syne, 
o\ The sooch o' a tale o' wae, 
Fa's saft an' sair, like a far faint air 
Fa's saft on oor ears this day. 

Twice five score times hae the roses blawn, 
The thorn been in blossom fair, 

Since, side by side, a guidman an' bride 
Cam hame jist a new-wed pair. 
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A man o' God, he had wooed an' won, 

Had wooed a day's ride awa'. 
An' won his bride wi' a holy pride — 

An', wow, but he cam hame braw. 

An', wow, his bride was the fairest quean 
Ye'd fan' in the counties roun'; 

Her face an' form took ilk heart by storm 
The eve o' that day in June. 

The clachan rang wi' a hearty thrang 
Frae farm an' frae oot-cot wee; 
' An' mang ilk ban' stood a laird o' Ian', 

An' service gaed roun' richt free. 

The dancers danced till they swat richt sair,. 

The pipers they swat the same, 
For a' did gree they'd a welcome gie 

Their parson an' young wife hame. 

An' every bannet was waved fu' hie 
As smiling the pair rode through; 

The bride was praised, an' a cheer was raised 
That rang to the heavens sae blue. 
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But ae auld wife, frae the laigh-side come, 

Was fu' at the breist w? wae; 
Wae for the twa, an', alas ! for them a'. 

An' wae for a coming day. 

" O Collins, Collins," this auld wife cried, 
" Sae bonny's the rose yeVe pu'n ; 
Beware the han' o' a laird o' Ian', 
For thorns in yer way are strewn." 

An' Meg sat down by the road-side, sad. 

For few seemed her cry to heed; 
While they'd gie cheers, she'd aye wat wi' tears 

A sawin' o' hemlock seed. 

« 

Her keen gray een were bedimmed wi' tears — 

Wi' tears, an' they wadna dry; 
Her heid she hid in her dune gray plyde 

Till geylies the thrang was by. 

The sun gaed doun ower the Finglen braes, 

An' hearty did a' gae hame; 
Like chords in tune ran the honeymune; 

But Meg for them mourned the same. 
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II. 



The hairst was ower, and November's gloom 

Foreshadowed the deeing year; 
November's breath, wi' a charge frae Death, 

Had drookit the leaves fa'n sere. 



Deid flowers lay strewn on the Year's death-bed, 
An' robins an' wrens cowered mute; 

The rumbling linn an' the eerie win' 
Sung weirdly their sang aboot. 

'Twas then the kirk held their holy court 
Within auld Sanct Mungo's bouns, 

Whan ae nicht late did that young wife wait 
For Collins wi' sair heart-stouns. 



For he had gane tae that gudely court — 

Twa hours o' a ride awa'; 
The nicht was late, an' it rained a spate. 

Nor heard she the mare's foot-fa*. 
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At last, the galloping steed she heard, 

An', wow, but her heart was grit; 
A bowat wee, to let Collins see. 

She held at the winnock, lit. 

The licht shot oot through the hap o* nicht. 

An' dimly its breist laid bare. 
There stood the steed wi' a hinging heid; 

But rider — ah, nane was there ! 

Her bonny face grew sae deidly pale. 

An' faint was her fu' fu' heart : 
Sae shortly led to the bridal bed, 

Sae sune were they doomed to pairt ? 

She ca'd her maid an' the parson's man. 

Suspense she'd nae langer bide 
The road to gang as the wee hours rang, 

An' they ca'd for help beside. 

They soucht the road an' the Glazart stream, 

They soucht in the wuds alang : 
Oh, Collins ne'er did they see nor hear, 

Nor tidings had ony brang. 
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The laigh-side then o' the parish reached, 
Auld Meg frae her hame cam ower: 

She asked the ban' whaur they might be gaun, 
An' coost them a scornfu' glower. 

" Yestreen," quo Meg, " I was Cawther way. 
To straik ower a no-weel coo; 
An' coming late, jist a mile a-gate, 
I feared what may come ower true." 

Meg led them on to the Cawther moss 

As dawning was barely gray. 
An' afF the road, there the man o' God 

Sae bluidy an' murdered lay. 

The waefu' news ower the parish spread. 

An' waefu' indeed were a'; 
The warst o' wae fell on her that day 

Sae short syne a bride sae braw. 

But wha had ta'en sae the guid man's life, 
An' widowed that bonny quean, 

Was hid in nicht, nor was broucht to licht 
Ere twice did the com grow green. 
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III. 



The corn had twice been in braird sae green, 

But only had ance been shorn 
Since Collins shared in the auld kirkyard 

The rest that's ayont the bourne. 

An' deep the widow had worn the weeds, 
An' mourned ower the loss befa'n; 

But through her wae broke a lichtsome ray 
Whan wooed by a laird o' lan\ 

Balglass had wooed an' Balglass had won, 
Nor nane could he e'er lo'e mair; 

The widow sad was a leddy glad 
Thd laird's happy lot to share. 

'Twas auld this love o' the Laird Balglass : 
For, since to the manse broucht hame. 

His heart was fu' for his wife that's noo, 
An' stronger aye burned the flame. 
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But, sad an' sadder the laird had grown 
Since wed to his heart's choice young; 

His leddy fair fayned his grief to share, 
But he was the sairer stung. 

He raither chose to be left alane, 

An' aft in the garret sat; 
His lanesome wife had a weary life — 

Unkent were the tears she grat. 

Ae nicht he sat in his saddened mood, 

Sae late in the garret sraa'. 
The leddy feared, an' gaed up an' speired 

What ailed wi' the laird ava' ? 

Surprised, he sprang to his feet in haste, 
His treasure he clutched ower late : 
" That watch an' chain was the parson's ain ! 
Balglass, how cam ye to hae't?" 



" That watch an' chain was the parson's. Laird!' 

The leddy exclaimed again, 
" Come, tell me true, Was it you ? Laird, you ?" 

An' swooned, as the Laird made mane. 
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The laird was gane ere the leddy woke, 

The laird was awa' for aye; 
Nor did ane e'er hear o' him again — 

He crossed the wide sea they say. 



2^ ELL us once more of the Highlands and Islands, 
^ Pages the grandest in old Scottish story ; 
Sing of our fathers, the chiefs and the clansmen, 

Who were the founders of undying glory. 
Ay, bear us back to those days gone for ever, 

Then let us die out, the bravest of races ! 
Better be dead with the honoured than living 

Now when oppression our country disgraces. 

Lone now the glens where our chivalrous fathers 

Lived with their chieftains who treated them fairly, 
And would the lairds dare to stamp out our townships. 

Claiming the pastures we lived by but sparely ? 
Crofters must comer to favour the sportsmen. 

Though they be few and our thousands be many; 
All the best land must with deer-antlers bristle. 

Though we be pinched till we own not a penny. 

G 
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Seeds all our riches, we sowed them in seed-time; 

Fishers as well, we had hope in the waters ; 
Hardly we laboured, the sons and the fathers, 

Sorely they worked with us, mothers and daughters. 
But our crops wasted with wet in the autumn. 

Fishing had failed in our coffers renewing : 
Heavens ! to be poverty-stricken as we are — 

Famine to face and the beagles pursuing ! 

What do they think us who strive now to crush us ? 
Are we not men in the eyes of our neighbours ? 

Are we not creatures of God, being crofters. 
Sharing the common law, live by your labours 9 

Sorer than God's law the curse of the lairds' law; 
Labour life dignifies — theirs is degrading : 

Rent, give them rent — give them more than we're able- 
Out then and die when we come to need aiding. 

Plenty may be in the lands of the strangers. 

Plenty was here for our fathers before us. 
God of our fathers ! defend from eviction ! 

Sun of prosperity, burst again o'er us ! 
Dear to our hearts are the heather-clad mountains. 

Under their shadow our kinsfolk are lying; 
Strong are the ties binding Celts to their shielings — 

Driving us from them is death before dying. 
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Sleeplessly, anxiously passed we the night-time, 

Sweetly and clear came the dawn of this morning — 
This the last day for a term to evict us — 

Sentinels plentiful watched to give warning. 
Glory to God ! now the cloud has passed over ! 

Soon shall the law-makers know our case clearly ! 
Loyal hearts beat in the Highlanders' bosoms, 

But they must live by the crofts they hold dearly. 




' %\m. 
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2 ''HE mom had broken glumly ower the Ian' 
^ Bestrewn wi' treasures shed frae Nature's haun, 
An' dull an' heavy hung the hawthorn bloom 
Between us an' the haze o' grayish gloom ; 
An' gouden cups an' bells o' bonnie blue 
Were draiglet-like an' sad wi' lazy dew, 
While momin' matins, warbled in the wood, 
Seemed mellowed mair to suit the momin's mood. 



Hope had been hie within the breists o' a', 

A mom sae bricht would start the cocks to craw. 



loo The Farmers Show. 

For gala days but seldom lowse the yoke 
Frae aff the backs o' toiling farming folk; 
An' this the day that comes but ance a-year — 
The gath'ring-in frae farm-toons, far an' near, 
Cy young an' auld, sae blithe an' brawly drest, 
To baud a show o' cattle, a' the best — 
To come sae dramly, as foreboding rain, 
Filled a' the younger hearts wi' wae an' pain. 
But aulder folk, wi' heids grown weather-wise, 
Were richt wha said that fairer summer skies 
Did never cheerfu'ness on man bestow 
Than would this day yet grace an' gild the show, 
For ere the hours had rounded to their heicht 
The gloomy dawn made day look doobly brichl. 



For lang the roads were brisk that ran the airts, 
Wi' horse, an' cattle, an' wi' gigs an' cairts ; 
An' whaur, but on the glebe, below the manse. 
Should be the show, sae mony years their stance ! 
An' a' folks' wishes seemed thegither spun 
To baud a day o' fanklet steer an' fun — 
Himsel the parson, maist as daft's the lave, 
For jist ae minute o' the day looked grave — 
'Twas when he asked Gude's blessing micht be sent 
Wi' a' the guid things in the dinner tent. 
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The lords an' lairds frae a' the kintra roun', 

As weel becam' them, freely stappit doun 

Frae heichts enjoyed by men thus bom to rank. 

An' for the time some social difference sank; 

While kintra Jockies, bom to work their fee. 

Got up for ae day frae their puir degree — 

Free men this day, they did enjoy't like lords; 

If sma' their drinks, the mair o't graced their boards I 

An' if between them still a bigger stride 

Than Gudeness e'en would thole to fair divide, 

The laird an' ploughman, strangers at the kirk. 

Could at the show, like freens, discuss a stirk; 

Nor micht the laird presume on rank ava, 

The ploughman showing best skill o' the twa. 

In cockit hat — a model magistrate — 
The wee, fat bellman's consequence was great, 
As aye his " tinkle-tinkle " warned the folk 
That judgment would be gi'en some ither stock. 
Sleek were the flaked an' dappled coos, drawn up 
To show their merits for the siller cup; 
As fresh an' soun' the homs frae ilka broo 
As when but year-aulds only budding through ; 
An', as they stood to show their pairts an' points^ 
Or walked the ring to prove their gait an' joints, 
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By rustic chiels sae close an' kindly led, 
Ye'd thought the gaucy leddies parlour bred, 
Sae clean an' tosh were they about the feet, 
Their actions a' guid breeding an' fu' sweet. 

Twas said the horse an' cattle a' were guid. 
Though favours fell to beasts o' better bluid; 
But gin the bruits had ony skill o' men, 
They had the wisdom no to let us ken. 

Richt braw the farmers' soncy wives turned oot 

In rustling silks; an' some were set aboot 

Wi' dainty dochters, studied in the arts 

O' dress to catch the e'e, an' maybe hearts. 

The servant lassies, careless an' yet gay, 

Wi' roary ribbons — ^braws the best they hae — 

Whiles roun' the ring, whiles mang the sweetie-stauns, 

Nae sunshades twirled they in their bare braid hauns, 

Dried aye their roun' an' ruddy swelt'ring cheeks, 

An' held a day to speak aboot for weeks. 

Among the crood were grocers frae the toons 
Whaur farmers ca' when on their shopping rouns. 
An' publicans wha stood their ready gill 
Amang their freens, an' syned it ower wi' pll. 
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The saddlers, too, the donors o' some graith; 
Twa drapers, wha gied silk umbrellas baith; 
The shaemaker, whase word's fulfilled, be't said — 
Wha promised her that best fresh butter made 
A pair o' boots, conditions typed in black — 
They maun be made to measure, oor ain mak; 
Some buirdly blacksmiths, an' the portly priest, 
Wi' doctors skilled in cures for man an' beast; 
Some bankers in the interest o' their till, 
The miller coortin' custom for his mill; 
Wi' scores, a' bienly clad in gala dress, 
Whate'er the occupations they profess. 
An' aye on show days leisure time to spare; 
An' lazy lowfers, drouthy and threadbare. 
Anxious to watch, like dogs aboot the park. 
In pref rence to a turn o' constant wark — 
Gaed far to swell an' vary mair the thrang. 
Than can be tauld in ballad or in sang. 

Safe cornered stood the fiddler, blithe but blin' — 

His fiddle in a struggle wi' the tuin — 

Whaur lads an' lassies footed oot the reel, 

The ribbons whirlin' like a fiery wheel; 

The lads aye cracked their fingers in the air, 

An' " hooched " wi' every breath they had to spare. 
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The games o' chance were ranged beside the gate, 

Whaur mufflered billies lee'd a perfect spate 

Into the lugs o' listeners raw an' green, 

An' made them gape wi' wunner mooth an' een. 

Click gaed the triggers at the nut-saloon — 

The tuithsome dainties were the feck unsoun': 

'Twas sport to aim an' fill the sma'est ring 

That aye the ither forty nuts would bring; 

But miss it, hoo the crood would lauch an' grane, 

An' egg the sportsman on to tr/t again. 

Wi' fun jist like a fair sae thrang were they, 

A coachman's callan, hairt-sair o' the day. 

Since Bess, his pony, didna get a place. 

Got trottin' oot unseen wi' less disgrace : 

No but he liked the pony a' the same; 

But, then, nae prize — to think on't — ^jist the name ! 

Dame Fortune doesna smile a' days alike. 

But dings her coorters whiles to fash an' fyke. 



Nae day was that for carnage an' for strife ! 
Nae field was that to slay Gude-given life ! 
The bugle-notes we heard sae lood an' shrill 
Were blawn by red-kamed poultry at their will; 
The nich'rin' steeds to husbandry were bred, 
Nor ever rankit were in martial tread; 
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The crook o' shepherd an' the switch o' herd 
Were a' the weapons 'gainst mute rebels stirred. 
Faith, there was maist a fecht within the tent, 
For put the deevil in he maun get vent; 
But words are only win', an' be they aiths 
They never scaured us yet wi' killed men's wraiths; 
An' nae ootsiders kent o't but some weans 
Stravaigit frae their hames; they, for their pains 
A' sufF'rin' sair, like hawks wi' hungry stangs. 
Were doomed to see the bakes an' cheese in whangs 
Gang briskly ower the craigs o' folk within. 
An' feel their sharpened teeth wi' water rin. 



Ower short the day, ower sune the end o't cam. 
But closed it was wi' mony a pairtin' dram ; 
Then, scattVin' a' the airts, a' made for hame. 
The feck prize-prood an' ithers rather tame. 
Some rode or draive it hard as in their pow'r; 
Some taiggl't here an' there to drook the stour 
In road-side dram-shops, an' the suner gane 
By ithers far ahint were whiles o'erta'en; 
An' sae it was wi Farmer Whinnybrae, 
Wha drew up jist anither glass tae hae. 
Leavin' his horse beside the door to staun, 
Grippin' the hempen helter in his haun. 
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He held a confab at the changehoose board 
Till raised by folk ootside that lauched and roared. 
'Twas Acresplain, the last to leave the tent, 
An' sair the waur o't, riding hameward bent, 
Gaun by jicoe, nor kennin' hoo he sat, 
As ower the horse's tail 'twas aye he spat. 
Weel micht they laugh ! but Whinnybrae was dune^ 
An' a' at sicht dang oot o' lauchin' tuin : 
. Some rogue had 5lyly cut the helter clean 
He held his ain grey horse wi' that guid e'en, 
An' let it dauner a' alane awa'. 
An' riderless, to seek its weel-kent sta'. 
But safely, soun'ly, sometime ower the nicht. 
Did beasts an' bodies reach their hames a' richt. 
Though far the look, an' changes never slow, 
A' houped to haud for years as guid a show. 
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A SKYE SKETCH. 

ck GLENDALE ewe near Waterstein 
<^V The ither day met wi' a freen — 
Anither ewe sae like hersel 
That which was whas you'd scarcely tell — 
Sae like, that shepherds had to pent 
Their necks, that each his ain ane kent. 

The ewe its neck keel-marked wi' blue 

Belanged unto the Laird Macdhue, 

The ewe the red keel-mark did wear 

Belanged unto a crofter puir; 

But though their owners were extremes 

In social life, nae difference seems 

To hae existed 'tween the ewes — 

Nor wealth nor want disturbed their views; 

They kent each ither jist as sheep, 

An' equal intercourse could keep. 
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They nibbit noses when they met, 
As freens a kiss would gie or get, 
An' shook their tails as if sae fain 
They had been spared to meet again; 
But, then their heids thae baith shook sa( 
A serious chat they meant to hae, 
An' thus the sheep o' Laird Macdhue 
Addressed her black-faced sister ewe: — 



THE laird's ewe. 

" Though freens they've ta'en to butchers' shops. 
An' hacked in giggits an' in chops — 
Though o' relationships bereft, 
We twa are spared wi' what are left, 
An' on that same account this day 
We twa a jolly dance micht hae; 
But hoo we're driven frae place to place 
Maks oors a raither waesome case." 



THE crofter's EWE. 

" Ay, whiles I think they're best that's deid, 
For hoo we're used maist turns my heid. 
Oor crofters whiles drive you aboot, 
Your shepherds whiles gie us the rout, 
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We're whiles on your grass, you on oors — 
Gude kens whaf s wrang, but life it soors." 



THE laird's ewe. 

" O weel, it's no oor place to ken 
Whaf s wrang amang thae squabbling men, 
But we've discussed it up the braes — 
I'll tell ye what oor prize tup says : 
He says men wema a' at haun 
Whan Gude divided oot the Ian'; 
By chance, oor owner is a laird, 
While yours pays rent for every yaird." 



THE crofter's EWE. 



" Na, na, Gude's haun's no in't ava. 
Or peace would be amang them a'. 
It's men themsels — be't to their shame, 
It's men themsels are a' to blame. 
Men couldna a' be lairds ye ken, 
Nor could they a' be crofter men; 
But wha is richt or wha is wrang 
Is to the ewes I graze amang 
As deftly hid as what may fill 
The inside o' that muckle hill. 
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Sae stem's the staun o' crofter men, 
The island ower, frae en' to en', 
You'd fancy their grup was the richt, 
They haud it sae wi' a' their micht; 
But no a sheep I've ever kent 
A laird has seen on brae or bent : 
Hae you heard they look stem an' brave ? 
For, gin the lairds were looking grave. 
We'd in oor judgment safer be — 
Though little odds to you or me." 



THE laird's ewe. 

" Whaever sees a landlord's face ? 
You joke — nor this the time or place. 
My grandsire, on my faither's side, 
Was aye in Lews that sicht denied; 
My faither ower in Mull was reared 
Whaur ne'er a landlord's face appeared; 
An' as for Skye — lairds worth the name 
Are for their absence jist the same. 
I've heard sheep say, an' swear it tmith, 
A laird was jist a Hielan' myth ; 
But, faith, puir crofters better ken 
That lairds are tmly absent men; 
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But whether in this struggle grave 
They staun like crofters stern an' brave 
Is mair than ony ewe can tell — 
A's hearsay wi' them like oorsel." 

THE crofter's EWE. 

" A's hearsay, an' strange things we hear; 
Frae some accounts it would appear 
The lairds langsyne made laws to suit 
An' keep the ba' at their ain foot, 
An' when a row like this turns up 
The puir maun dree the lawyers' grup; 
The laird's no here in ony case, 
An' Justice canna tak his place; 
An' at the mercy o' the law. 
The puirest maun the aftenest fa'." 



THE laird's EWE. 



<( 



True, sister ewe, a' that is said ; 
But laws, you ken, maun be obeyed. 
For instance — there's a nochty fence 
That ony ewe, wi' sma' pretence, 
May loup ower wi' the greatest ease, 
An' yon same shepherd-lad displease. 
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That fence is jist a law to us, 
But shepherds don't wi' sheep discuss; 
If we that fence may disregaird, 
An' stray upon anither's swaird, 
Their barking collies drive us back, 
An' leave us on oor lawfu' track." 



THE crofter's EWE. 

" Ay, but the shepherd's there to say 
What he wants dune, an' dowgs obey. 
Gin lairds mang crofters moved the same, 
Gin lairds would mak the isles their hame, 
They'd deal wi' crofters mair direct. 
An' agents keep within their beck; 
But as it is, to sheep's-een*views. 
Some greedy agents work the screws. 
An' tichter, tichter aye they squeeze, 
An' dae wi' crofters as they please. 
Till hardships on the crofters fa' 
That press them on to daur the law. 
We break a fence we think unfair. 
It's made the stronger by repair. 
An' though we ken that brawly weel, 
We shove oor heid into the creel — 
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The same wi' men an' laws, I fear, 
The/re jist like sheep, as far^s we hear." 



THE laird's ewe. 

" The law should claim the same regaird 
Be't absent herd or absent laird ; 
But you hae touched upon a cause — 
The crofters' claim for breaking laws. 
We sheep are perfectly agreed 
The/d better be frae agents freed. 
For they dae wark in sic a way 
Lairds wouldna condescend to dae. 
An' think their worth is better kent 
Oppressing folk by racking rent : 
The men wha've got the little pow'r 
Maun show't though crofters bite the stour. 
Though sair disturbed we're in the glen, 
We're better sheep than croftermen. 
We're better sheep than agents be 
An' hated till the day we dee." 



THE crofter's EWE. 



« 



E'en sae, my freen. Micht crofters a' 
No thrive if agents were awa' ? 

H 
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Or, if still puir, wi' easier rent 
They micht be fairly weel content. 
Wi' us, when grass is getting scant 
WeVe cared for, an' we dinna want; 
Wi' them the siller's ever short, — 
Cash-up they must, or answer for't. 
The lairds, like herds, micht mercy hae. 
But agents aye oppress them sae ! 
Gin we were sinking in a moss. 
As crofters sink in debt wi' loss. 
Would we no struggle to be free 
As they dae in their poverty ? 
Nor sheep nor men can suffer mair 
Than what the back is fit to bear." 

THE laird's ewe. 

" Ha, wheesht ! The horns sound through the glen ! 
Frae a' the airts come croftermen. 
There's something in the win'. Guid-day ! " 



THE crofter's EWE. 

" Guid-day, then, fireen. Puir peace we hae 1 " 



The twa ewes joined the lots their ain, 
For troubles seemed at haun ag^. 
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gfr'HERE was graif that a gander moight swim in, 
7 An' sighin' that burthened the air; 
Such a wailin' was heard from thim wimen 

As niver was heard anywhere : 
For the ould cried bekase of their daughthers, 

The youpg cried bekase of good Pat, 
For 'twas dhrowned he was in the wild watthers — 

An' shure, let me tell yees of that. 

Pat was none of them bhoys fond of foightin', 

But brave if 'twere needed, an' clain; 
'Twas the girls that he walked out " moonloightin'," 

An' would have done more for the Quain. 
If yees seen him at chapel, togged naitly. 

There wasn't a handsomer there ; 
An' the bhoys he " bhoycotted " complaitly, 

Wid plaisin' the girls at the fair. 

He'd been cautioned to cease from his rakin' — 

The mother of Norah an' Kit 
Was consamed about hearts he was breakin'. 

An' choice of her darlints he'd git. 
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He'd an oflfer from Widow O'Grady 
Of Kathleen, wid boardin' to boot; 

An' for sisters both Barney an' Paddy 
Strove hard to wile Pat in a suit. 

An' faix, thim were the pick of swate craithures; 

Among thim both blonds an' brownitts; 
An' how was't that, wid thim sarchin' faithures, 

Pat hadn't been dhrove out his wits? 
There was once his aflfictions kept taisin'. 

For Kathleen O'Grady, too — moin'; 
But he cooled whin he sat down to raison, 

An' wrote to her this — every loine: — 

" Arrah, shure, an' my darlint, ye're waithin' 

To hear what I think on it now : 

By the mother of Moses, I vow 
I would not dicaive you by chaithin'. 
In this farm father just gits a livin'. 

You'll best wid your mother stap yit. 

For here it's starvation you'd git. 
Thin the offer your ould mother's givin' — 

To board us — ^is kind; but don't laip at it blind. 
Would thim girls in the bog I'm not namin' 

Not make of us sport, an' divorce us in court ; 
An' what dhamages moight they be claimin' ? 
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Think on it, my honey — the thought makes me crazy; 
You'll make up your moin', I hope, just to kape aisy, 
in promise no more to tormint ye — 

To carry ye on would be sin — 
So witness this letther I've sint ye. 

Your lover — Pat Flannigan Flynn." 
" P.S. — If to squaize you again I make bould. 
The Divil squaize me^ an' for iver kape hould." 

That swate Kathleen forgot him was saimin'. 

For, gorra, they hadn't once mit; 
But of her he keipt constantly draimin'. 

Above all the girls he could git. 
For a toime he got clair of a weddin'. 

Though girls were as constant his jhoy; 
But 'twas delicate ground he was threadin'. 

And Pat was the more cautious bhoy. 

But, came graif that a gander moight swim in, 

An' sighin' that burthened the air; 
Such a wailin' was heard from thim wimen 

As niver was heard anywhere: 
For the ould cried bekase of their daughthers, 

The young cried bekase of good Pat, 
For 'twas dhrowned he was in the wild watthersi^ — 

An' shure, let me tell yees of that. 
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It was on New-Year^s-Day, in the mornin', 

Pat had gone out charged to first-fut, 
An' although he'd have heard his death wamin', 

He'd sworn 'twas the squaik of the slut 
He was quoite in the custom of goin', 

An' wouldn't it be quair if he missed ? 
An' the girls on him waithin' — thim knowin' 

For sartin they'd all be well kissed ! 

Och, the blessin's an' blarney expinded 

On Pat at thim cabins was swate ! 
Had he come from the Castle definded, 

They'd killt him wid drink an' wid mait; 
An' at length to the farm of Long Paddy, 

Two dacint miles off in the bog, — 
To the neighbours of Widow O'Grady 

Pat raiched, through the fault of the grog. 

Now, Long Paddy was houldin' a party. 

An' Pat had decloined to be there. 
But the drink stirred remorse in my hearty. 

For havin' such sinse whin all square. 
They were wild whin he put in appearance — 

Fair wild an' extraim in their jhoy; 
But a stranger, I heard thim call Terence, 

Looked on, an' " suspected " the bhoy. 
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" An' it's here you would come, wid your rakin'," 

Cried Terence, when shure of his man. 
" Didn't I see you, you libertine, takin' 
That kiss from my Norah M'Cann ? 
It's mesilf that the girl is swateheartin' : 

Git out wid ye. Call me a fool ? 
There's not one here I couldn't laive smartin' — 
Here, hould my coat, Barney O'Tool." 

Quite insinsible into a corner 

Fell Terence, blood tricklin' his chin. 
With a purty black eye for a mourner — 
The work of Pat Flannigan Flynn. 
" Sarve him rightly," cried so many crowin'; 
" Sarve who ? " challenged so many more ; 
An' a free foight was fast set agoin'. 
An' the weakest was soon on the floor. 

Shure, an' all the toime, Norah's ould mother: 

Keipt scoldin' her, bein' so soft — 
Showin' Terence her kissin' another, 

An' thim moight have done't in the loft. 
An' whin order was called — what a blessin' ! 

But where was bould Pat ? It was quair; 
An' one more than himsilf was amissin' — 

The finest girl 'mong thim all there. 
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That was Kathleen O'Grady, who watched him 

Strike out in his honour's defince; 
Like a brand from the burnin' she snatched him, 

Whin the hait of the foight got intince; 
Och, thim girls, whin love's itchin' thira bothers. 

How far they'd go, who is't can say ? 
For, across to her own widow mother's, 

Unnoticed, she wiled him away. 

But for threatin', an' all sorts of kindness. 

The Widow O'Grady's was safe; 
And Pat became thraitened wid blindness — 

Which wasn't a very great graif. 
For, too drunk he was thin for divarsion; 

Beside the big fire he did kape, 
Till wid drops, an' the lot of exartion, 

Pat Flannigan Flynn fell aslape. 

Neither Widow nor Kathleen one minute 

Forgot yon same letther from Pat; 
An' the dead ould man's night-cap got in it, 

Pat's head to the shoulders for that; 
An' they tied both his hands down securely, 

In case he would stur up a row; 
An' thin prayed to the Vargin, that surely 

The Divil would hould him there now. 
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It was soon to be seen Pat was draimin', 

For restless indade was his slape; 
An' his sweate through the night-cap was staimin', 

While vigil fair Kathleen did kape. 
He was draimin', that o'er the rocks wallin' 

An' guardin' the furious saa, 
He had suddenly, helplessly fallen, 

An' dhrowned at the botthom he lay. 

There was graif that a gander moight swim in. 

An' sighin' that burthened the air; 
Such a wailin' was heard from thim wimen 

As niver was heard anywhere : 
For the ould cried bekase of their daughthers, 

The young cried bekase of good Pat — 
An' he heard it all in the wild watthers, 

But greater his draim was than that. 

From the watthers he prayed for deliverance, 

For wet were his clothes, yees all know ; 
He was constantly saized wid cowld shiv'rin's 

All down, from the crown to the toe. 
A fine suit of dhry clothes they did take him, 

But Pat, notwidstandin', was sad; 
Thin, a lot of good firiends came to wake him. 

But Pat shared not the pleasures they had. 
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There was plenty of 'bacca for smokin', 

An' plenty of pipes new an' clain; 
The cowld pipe in Pat's jaw was provokin' — 

But, dhrowned now, he couldn't complain. 
There was whishky in torrents kept flowin', 

An' Pat could have taken a drink. 
But 'twas no use for him, whin 'twas goin', 

To offer the waither a wink. 

But, the best of his draim was the indin' : 

The Divil came up where he lay. 
An' axed Pat to prepare for descindin' 

Wid him in a dacint-like way. 
The vexed bhoy could not budge, though quite willin'- 

Pat meant, if he could, to resist — 
An' the clutch of the Divil was killin' — 

Like a vice was the hould of his fist. 

In distress he began to awaken. 

An' struggled hard thin to be frae; 
But his fast'nin's got toighter wid shakin', 
Nor yet where he was could he say. 
" Arrah, Pat, be at aise. You've been draimin'. 
" Is't Kathleen," cried Pat, " I hear spake ? 
Och, no wonder the Divil came claimin' — 
It's a weddin' we'll have for a wake." 



> i) 
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2^ HOUGH fiery an' fiercely the sun may arise, 
1 He'll be pale ere he sinks in the west, 
A match will be waged till it e'en shakes the skies, 

An' a vict'ry be scored for the best. 
You brag o' the brave, wha hae won for you fame 

In the red ranks o' danger so grim; 
The brave for the present, whaurever their hame, 

Are the skips with the best nicket brume ! 

Then, hurrah ! Johnny Frost on his ice-throne reigns 1 

An' hurrah for his loyal men a' ! 
Hurrah for the brumes, an' the crampets, an' stanes, 

Wi' the play, an' the roarin' guffaw ! 

The tailor's been up a' the wearisome nicht 
At thae moumin's he couldna let stan'; 

The cobbler has sworn that a sov'reign so bricht 
Winna cloot the best shae in the Ian'. 
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The grocer's wife kens that the grocer's awa. 

For ifs she maun attend to the shop; 
And, thanks to the frost, for the limb o' the law 

Squared a case, to save time on a roup. 

Then, hurrah ! Johnny Frost on his ice-throne reigns ! &c. 

Wha's wantin' the doctor — ^theyll jist need to wait, 

He has never a minute his ain, 
He's skilly an' a' that, as true as you sa/t. 

But, I'm sayin' — he plays a braw stane. 
The parish has honours that a' maun maintJiin, 

An' the parson himsel's gane to play; 
He may preach about scores wi' the sling an' the stane. 

But his heart's in a win for the day. 

Then, hurrah ! Johnny Frost on his ice-throne reigns ! &c. 

The weaver's awa, wha leads weel in a rack, 

Wi' the mason, wha drives a hard shot; 
The laird an' the farmer draive ower, back to back — 

A' their rents and their wrangles forgot 
The host o' the Stag is afoot wi' the rest. 

He has pleasure an' business in haun; 
He aye taks a sample or twa o' his best. 

An' a roarin' game's aye keepit gaun. 

Then, hurrah! Johnny Frost on his ice-throne reigns] &a 
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Gae hame wi' your com, for the miller's wheel's fast, 

Nor a turn is he thinkin' to dae; 
There's ice on the loch, and as lang's it may last,. 

Dod, the miller an' man baith maun play. 
Or what brings you here wi' your horse to get shod, 

An' the maister awa' wi' his rack ? 
They'll win, sae you'll better jog on wi' your load,' 

For there's nae sayin' when they'll be back. 

Then, hurrah ! Johnny Frost on his ice-throne reigns! &c. 



c||vHAUR Coila's Bard wi' sweet refrain 

Y Has hallowed made each lovely scene, 
Whaur Doon winds weeping for him gane — 

I stole a kiss frae ane yestreen. 
Nor tell o't, birdies, iil your sang, 

Nor name her, Doon, your banks between; 
Forgie me. Heaven, if I did wrang 

To steal that ae sweet kiss yestreen. 
That ae sweet kiss — 

That ae sweet kiss I stole yestreen ! 
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I wooed her to this beating breast. 

As trembling stood the bonnie quean; 
Her silence, ta'en for love expressed. 

Ah, then I stole that kiss yestreen. 
The blush o' morning bathed her broo, 

An' dewy tear-draps filled her een — 
She wasna mine — I ouchtna woo : 

Alas ! that kiss I stole yestreen! 
That ae sweet kiss — 

That ae sweet kiss I stole yestreen. 

What bliss, were I the lassie's jo ! 

But wae that her I e'er hae seen ! 
Oh, had I whaur yon waters flow 

Gien back the kiss I stole yestreen ! 
The Fates may on me smile or froon, 

Yon bow'rs shall keep in mem'ry green; 
Can I forget the banks o' Doon, 

An' her wha lost that kiss yestreen ? 
That ae sweet kiss — 

That ae sweet kiss I stole yestreen ! 
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BALLAD. 

A CAIRN ON THE HILL OVERLOOKING CLACHAN OF CAMPSIE. 

6\ LITTLE gray woman sae lanely sat 
rfjV Beside the rude cairn on the brae, 
An' waefuUy sad were the tears she grat, 
Though a'-things aroun' her were gay. 

The lambkins, adorned in their snawy drift, 

Were pain to her tear-tender een; 
The speck that sang sweet in the simmer lift. 

Her peace an' hersel was atween. 

The sun had kissed afF a' the dewy tears 
That saddened the flowers in the mom; 

But sunshine nor floweret, nor oucht that cheers, 
Her face wi' a smile could adorn. 
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Uprose on the brae a low whisp'ring win', 
An' stirred a' the leaves in the vale; 

They nodded the time o' its weirdly tuin, 
An' these were the words o' its wail : — 

" 'Tis lang wintry years since a brave braw lad, 
But he an' the Fates werena freens, 
Gaed miles ower the muirs to the luve he had, 
A lass in her sweet sunny teens : 

" Gaed miles ower the muirs on a wintry day, 
When a biting bitter win' blew ; 
The sky was a' hid wi' a geth'ring gray, 
But fair was the lass he would woo ! 

" An' heaven was on earth at that muirlan' hame, 
Sae glad were thae loving hearts twa; 
The gurl o' the blast aye his stay did blame, 
But failed aye to wile him awa'. 

" Syne doun in the west gaed the dim short day, 
An' deep lay the darkness o' nicht, 
An' snaw, ere he took to his hameward way. 
Flew thick on its windy-winged flicht. 
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" He promised — * Ere lang 111 be back, sweetheart,' — 
The promise was scorned by the blast; 
In ominous fear did the lovers part — 
The Fates had the fatal die cast. 



" Hard, hard as he struggled, that braw brave lad. 
An' straight as he held on his way — 
He, wearied an' worn, an' the storm grown mad. 
Sank here on the breist o' the brae. 



** An' aye as the snaw ower his cheek would sweep 
He thoucht it thae ringlets o' hair; 
An' death was to him like a soothing sleep, 
Wi' dreams o' that maiden sae fair. 



" This little gray woman was that fair lass; 
Yet, singly she mourns for him gane; 
I fen her het broo as I often pass, 
An' wail wi' her sitting alane." 

" Yet stay, Win'," cried I. " Ye hae mair to tell. 
Life's love in this world's but a breath ! 
Say, do lovers meet where the spirits dwell, 
Nor e'er again parted by death ? " 



/ 
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The foxglove an' fem bowed awa' the win' 
As humming it crossed hill an' vale; 

Yet aye it returns, an' they bow it in 
To sing ower the same eerie wail. 

But be it the simmer sae gay, sae green. 
Or winter wi' sadness an' gray, 

That little auld woman is nae mair seen 
Beside the rude cairn on the brae. 



!|««tt »t \ 



af< 



m'D like to tell ye o' a bar; 
f And yet it's maybe gaun ower far 
To turn a lauch on ony freen 
As guid as Jamie Dee has been. 
It micht immortalize the man 
By means he'd ever after ban; 
But, gin ye'U keep it to yoursel — 
Ye will ? Weel, I'll the story telL 
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Whan Jamie Dee had newly ser'd 
His 'prenticeship wi' Baker Baird, 
He soucht a day, and only fair, 
To see the races doun at Ayr; 
But ne'er let on to brither man 
His lass was sharer in the plan; 
And what for should she no hae share ? 
Than Jen ye saw nane trigger there. 

O happy time ! frae care yet free ! 

O happy youth ! so spruce and spree ! 

And never lad took lass frae hame 

That left her mither pleased the same: 

Sae proud she watched them doun the street. 

She couldna hide it, a' could see't. 

And neebors up and doun the stair 

Had a' in turn to praise the pair. 

But Jamie was a tippy lad — 

Frae tap to tae in new things clad; 

A fine licht suit o' simmer tweed, 

A gray felt hat upon his heid, 

A silken tie o' white and blue, 

And shirt and shoon that shone, I trou; 

While Jen for braws was jist his match — 

Ilk ane the ither thoucht a catch. 
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The mom was glorious, bricht and fair, 
And a' was bustle doun at A3rr; 
The race<:ourse was as grand a scene 
As e'er was set in simmer sheen. 
But few events were only past 
Whan geth'ring clouds the sky owercast. 
And drooking rain began to fa'. 
And spoiled the sport for ane and a'. 

Sic running here, and running there. 
The sma'est shelter jist to share — 
A race the programme hadna in't, 
But hunners had resolved to rin't. 
The weel-clad a' were in a plicht, 
The puirly were a sorry sicht, 
And baker Jamie and his Jen 
Were far frae being blithest then. 

" A freen in need's a freen indeed;" 
And sae it was whan Jamie e'ed 
A trading tramp commence a sale 
O' braw umbrellas, sound and hale. 
The first put up — ^a tweeled and black, 
Broucht bidders on ilk ither's back, 
And quick as thoucht 'twas knockit doun 
To Jamie for a half-a-croon. 
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Twa lovers ne'er in garden bower 
Were mair content than thae that hour 
Gaun cleekit, safer frae the rain, 
Beneath that bower o' claith and cane. 
But Fate had yet mair ills in store 
That Jamie dreamtna o' before. 
Boucht wit, they say, is best o' a'. 
And, faith, his purchase wasna sma'. 

The shelter that he trusted sae 

But proved the source o' muckle wae: 

For soakit through, it by and bye 

Began to shed its inky dye; 

And ere he kent, his new licht suit 

Wi' spots and straiks was slaiggered wi't. 

And Jen's new hat was ruined quite — 

And O ! her mither, how she'd flyte ! 

He swore — intill himsel, ye ken — 
For swearing didna dae wi' Jen, 
About their claes and that half-croon. 
And pu'd the nice umbrella doun. 
But as the blessbd thing he pu'd. 
The shank aye shot the farer through't. 
For steek nor nail was in't ava, 
And soaking rains had lowsed it a' ! 
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Oh, cruel day in love's young dream !- 
He cuist the rubbish in the stream; 
Enraged, a&onted, got a train, 
And hurried hame wi' Jen again. 
And nane e'er heard her mither name 
How heartlessly the pair cam hame; 
But, dang the cursed umbrella cheat 
If he and Jamie ever meet ! 



Ai H, let me but sing of my jewel, 

The rarest in all the Green Isle; 
The heart that is beating within her 

Is seen in her diamond-bright smile. 
The priest had once christened her Bridget- 

The name, sure is good, as you know; 
But neater and sweeter sounds Biddy — 

Sweet Biddy of Ballinasloe. 

Sweet Biddy of Ballinasloe, 
Sweet Biddy of Ballinasloe; 
Hurrah for the thorn and the shamrock. 
And Biddy of Ballinasloe ! 
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Of all the fine girls at the market, 

And many so grand and so trig, 
Not one to the strains of Mike's fiddle 

More gracefully footed a jig; 
And boys who with Biddy were smitten, 

Sure didn't they blarney her so, 
And more than once drank out a noggan 

To Biddy of Ballinasloe. 

Sweet Biddy of Ballinasloe, &c. 

She's cruel, says Phelim and Barney, 

Because she's had choice of us three; 
She's kind to the pigs and the poultry, 

And, oh ! but she's sweet upon me. 
She's handy at milking and churning; 

And, sure, I can plough and can mow; 
Oh, now for some cows and good acres. 

And Biddy of Ballinasloe. 

Sweet Biddy of Ballinasloe, &c. 
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The Bottle Trick. 







/^EORDIE TAMSON, weel as ony, 
7 Could fu' gleesome drink a dram, 
An' gin meetin' wi' a cronnie 
Glad aye that the chances cam. 



Freenship Geordie held as holy; 

But ower stoups o' mountain dew 
Freens should meet whiles an' get joUy- 

Freenship's pleasures to renew. 

Therefore was't by invitation 
Charlie Dunn by rail a' richt, 

Landed at the Newton Station, 
Jist to hand wi' him ae nicht. 



Geordie met his auld freen Charlie, 
Took his haun an' shook it hard, 

Nor would let it go till fairly 

Settled doun within " The Bard." 
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Noo, " The Bard " was famed for whisky, 

An' sic judges never preed, 
Sae they drank till baitii were frisky — 

Drink and freen's sae weel agreed. 

An' the time ran roun', oors fleein', 

Till eleven was on the chap; 
Then, quo' Geordie, aye far-seein', 
" Dod, we maun tak hame a drap. 

" Oor anes noo are a' teetotal; 

But as you tramp hame the mom, 
We'll provide a Sunday bottle. 
An' they'll ne'er ken, I'll be sworn !" 

Fortified against the morrow. 

Arm in arm they stoittered oot; 
Whiles ilk ither's road they'd borrow — 

L^s gaun plaitin' time about. 

But by guid luck mair than guidin'. 

Both their heavy sides were met, 
Sae wi' a' their stoits an' stridin' 

Shootherin' sae were firmer set. 
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Wi' the aid o* mune an' starlicht, 
Muckle patience, muckle care, 

Both reached Geordie's stair-foot a' richt, 
An', quo' Geordie, on the stair: — 

" Charlie, gin we reach the tap — hie — 
Hech, but man, it's gotten stey — 
We shall weel deserve a drap — hie — 
Hope the railin's no gean wey. 

" Hie — ^man, but I'm fuddled fairly. 
Then, gin we but hae a taste, 
We'll— hie— hide the bottle, Charlie— 
In the water barrel we'll place't. 

" In the barrel, on the stair-heid. 
Hie — we'll float it for the nicht; 
There 'twill safe be for a sah: heid, 
Hie — an' help you hame a' richt." 

Weel, at last they reached the tap o't — 
Did a' Geordie had proposed; 

The barrel lid then hid the drap o't. 
An' the doors ahint them closed. 
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Weel it is that what's afore us 

Canna taint the joys we pree; 
For the sun may set fu' glorious 

An' yet rise wi* watery e'e. 

An' though Geordie an' his cronnie 
Closed their e'en on prospects fair, 

Tricky hauns, unseen by ony, 
Lurkin' were ahint the stair. 



Geordie's dochter, Jen, sae happy 
In her sweetheart's fond embrace. 

Heard the plan to hide the drappie 
A' as plain as face to face. 

Dreich as lovers' pairtins may be, 
Pairt at last did Jen an' Jo, 

An' to mar her faither's forethoucht 
Tricky Jenny wasna slow. 

Sune as a' the hoose were sleepin', 
Wi' a bowl Jen slippit oot; 

Ta'en frae out the barrel's keepin' 
Every drap o' drink, nae doot. 



I40 




Tbea sbe wazcF-ksgged die botd^ 



to prove tbe vreck was total, 
Les the cock o t Aootm' sq[iiaie. 



On the monovv Gcofdie, drootfaj. 

Lifted up the baird lid: 
Faitfa, tfaoodit he, this dar weYe foatfay- 

CompoiiT an' diink sae gnid. 

Bat his spirit sank within him 
Whan the c<»rk nae botUe had; 

Vowed he, by the blue abnne him. 
Vengeance on the thief, sae mad. 

Charlie, pickin' oot his dottle. 
Joined bim, wi' his brains alowe. 

Just in time to see the botde 
Fished up wi' the garden howe. 

Sic a wail frae him an' Charlie 
Fairly touched the heart o* Jen: 

Both their momin' needed sairly — 
Sae she broucht the bowlfu' ben. 
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Charlie shook his heid at Jenny, 
Jenn/s faither shook his neive, 
" Waefu' this," quo' he, " that any 
Should their faither thus deceive." 



But the last words were the mither's- 
They're the moral o' the gell, 
" Geordie, min' when cheatin' ithers. 
You may cheated be yoursel." 



t(\t "^un. 



c4 WAY in the early morning, ere but a streak of 

<?JV day 

Had risen to draw the curtain that o'er the landscape 

lay, 
So eerily went the miners, picks thrown across each 

back, 
AVhere Labour had lives for trifles over the moor so 

black. 
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And some were of ages tender, most were in years at 

prime, 
But lame with a lurch of labour — aged before their 

time. 
The few who were spared till older, wheezed with a 

broken breath — 
Their little lamps, trimmed and burning, lighting them 

on to death. 

We watched till the darkness shrouded all of them, 

pale and poor. 
And saw but the lessening lamp-lights bobbing across 

the moor; 
They shone in the darker distance, groupings, though 

wee and wan. 
Like heavenly constellations trav^ng the world with 

man. 

Yea, factories must have fuel, baimies they must have 

bread. 
And miners must dare the dangers unto their labour 

wed; 
So, down dropped the little lamp-lights — down, and 

away from sight. 
Through fathoms of shrouded silence into the constant 

night. 
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About their returning ? Oh, heavens ! under the place 

we trod, 
Ere noon had those sweating toilers cried their last cry 

to God; 
A glorious sun kissed the morning darkness and damp 

away, 
But sorrows the worst had fallen, clouding the light of 

day. 

A fatal flash and a fury swept through those halls of 

death. 
Some lives with the lamps -went out ere drawing one 

painful breath; 
No help could be sent the dying, entombed with the 

stricken dead— 
And desolate homes were many, eating the strangers' 

bread. 
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i^H, wae's me for this heart so lane ! 
^ Love ill requited fiUs't wi' moumin' ; 
Oh, life so weary ! 'twould be fain 

To Mither Earth to be retumin'. 
Love, sweetly warm as sunny June, 

Had made it lichtsome aye and cheery; 
A month like ae short day ran roun', 

Noo, ae short day's a month so dreary. 

The jetty tresses hangin' free, 

And cheeks ?imaist as red's the rowan ; 
The merry love-tale-tellin' e'e. 

And lips so temptin', sweet, and lowin'. 
Were a' the warld o' love to me, 

And, oh, the bliss abune a' ither ! 
Oh, were she in these arms a wee, 

I wadna ca' a king my brither ! 
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Sweet Hope yet mingles joy wi' pain, 

And Fortune's kindly smile I'm wooin'; 
Auld love may kindle ower again, 

And we be yet like doos a-cooin'. 
But gin that winna, canna be, 

Nae waur befa' my fause and fair ane ; 
May sorrow never dim her e'e ; 

Her heart be ne'er like mine — a sair ane. 



146 Triad of Sonnets, 



I. 
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dk HEART without that warmth, that loving part 
o\ Which fosters meekness, mildness, and respect; 

A weedy mind, betokening neglect. 
Overshadowed by a baneful pride of heart; 
A conscience quite benumbed and armour-clad; 

A boldness, not the braveness men admire; 

A dragon tongue, emitting fangs of fire — 
Incarnate these, and impudence runs mad. 
But, cairt not impudence, or else they throw 

A fire of indignation on your head : 
The Truth's too plain a tool with which to mow 

Down impudence which ignorance has bred; 
But brazen fronts themselves corrode and crumble, 
And leave the fallen-crested doubly humble. 
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II. 
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HE very lips that may be oftenest kissed 
May be abomination unto Heaven; 

The very tongue whose praise is sweetly given 
To God, may be the tongue too often missed 
Upon the lines of Truth. If liars hissed 

Like serpents, you would know the devil-driven; 

And some who in your friendship may have thriven 
Had ne'er kept mills agoing with your grist. 
At times the falseness of a heart is seen 

Behind a cowardly look — half grin, half smile ; 
But liars of ability can screen 

Their falseness with a freer, falser guile. 
O treacherous disease ! deceiving even 
Deceitful victims in their hope for heaven. 
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III. 
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^ ££ how the mighty nothings strut and stride ! 

^ Unwholesome self-conceit throbs through each vein. 

Ay, well may common-sense grow sick with pain 
At men who deck themselves in loathsome pride. 
The haughty fools their glozing smiles retain 

For those from whom their sham soul they can hide; 

Who see't, and cannot wink at it aside, 
Inherit after — pooh ! — the fools' disdain. 
The stagnant pool takes on its slimy ooze. 

And hides its fulsomeness with seemly show; 
Disturb not, then, its waters, nor dififuse 

The stench of foul corruption hid below: 
Offend not selfishness, which breeds conceit; 
Conceited fools can ne'er with Reason treat 
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iu. 




Y love, my love's like a morn 
So fresh in the dewy May; 
A blushing rose to adorn 

A breast for a life-long day. 
The old old story I told, 

And hearts in exchange were given- 
A true heart's better than gold. 
And hers is as true as heaven. 

Her lips, like Cupid's bent bow. 

Have smitten with many a kiss; 
Her eyes with happiness glow. 

That brighten my life to bliss. 
Her smile's a midsummer sun, 

Her song is of love and me, 
Our hopes are wedded and one 

For time and eternity. 

We pledged our troth by the moon, 
Which then in its fulness shone; 

But, ah ! it changed, and so soon 
Our witness had faithless grown. 
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But now I've sworn by high heaven, 
The hills, and the deep blue sea, 

That pledge so solemnly given 
Shall never know change in me. 



c||jOLLY lives down in the sunken flat — 
'^ Lowly her living, but what about that ? 
Labour has dignified Molly's poor life 
Through both the estates of widow and wife : 
Always so happy, with plenty to do; 
Always down-hearted, when washings are few ; 
Molly grows older — but young at the heart — 
Always so tidy, and always so smart. 

Rubbing and scrubbing all day, 
Ironing the night hours away; 
Working to death for her life — 
Molly, the poor washerwife ! 
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Customers' children all like Molly well; 

Pride in the young heart can't swagger and swell; 

And when she meets them out tripping the street, 

O but the smile of poor Molly is sweet ! 

Would that their mothers were less in the blame — 

Though, God be praised, they are not all the same — 

Some of her customers rightly behave — 

Others, though, growl at their washerwife slave. 

Rubbing and scrubbing all day, &c. 

Molly is always delighted to see 
Customers' clothing all shining and spree; 
Nothing can please her so much as to please. 
Nothing so galls her as pay with a squeeze: 
Think of it, mother, and think of it, maid, 
None but the able can follow her trade; 
Stern are the wants that seek labour so sore, 
Keeping the gaunt wolf away from her door. 

Rubbing and scrubbing all day, &c. 

Look at her hands, sucked so wrinkled and white, 
All that your linen may look the more bright; 
Look how hard labour is bending her form — 
Just as the tree's bent beneath the rude storm. 
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Weariness hangs o'er her dark sunken eyes, 
Rest for her labour the nearer now lies; 
Be to her kindlier now than before — 
Pity poor Molly, the washerwife, more. 

Rubbing and scrubbing all day, &c. 



\\t ^tttiU d i)n%t^. 



iji H, sure now, Mavournin, dark doubt has passed over, 

The bright beams of love on us shine; 
YouVe smiled sweet consent on your own Irish lover, 

And gladdened my heart as with wine. 
There is not in Erin, the land IVe forsaken, 

A fairy with charms like your own. 
And ne'er shall a dawn half the gladness awaken 

That now on my life's-path is thrown. 

It may be, Mavournin, my friends in old Ireland, 
Because of my heart's choice, may frown : 

A poor Scottish maid may offend like a fire-brand, 
But love's flame they never can drown. 
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I'll suflfer, with sadness, the rail of relations, 

An exile I'll choose to remain. 
We're bound, sweet coleen, now with Jove's obligations — 

To break them, ah ! worse were the pain ! 

The slave to a fatherland must be the meanest. 

If blind to your charms so divine; 
Then bring to me thistles and shamrocks the greenest, 

A wreath for your brow I will twine. 
The thistles I'll bind round with shamrocks more tender, 

That thorns may not injure a charm ; 
Symbolic 'twill be of your fair form and slender — 

So safe in my love from all harm. 
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HE prayer availeth nothing that is not 
The outcome of an earnestness of heart ; 
It matters not sublimity of thought, 

And beauty of expression is but art : 
It is not even speech that God demands — 

Else, how could dumb men ask His grace to share. 
Tis not the bended knees and clasped hands. 

The closed eyes and upturned face, that's prayer. 
The heart must hunger with a felt desire. 

With yearning earnestness must supplicate; 
And persevere, like Jacob, and not tire. 

And faithfully the answer must await 
All formal prayers are idle thoughts and words. 
And faithless prayers, alas ! are wingless birds. 
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, The Penny Postage commenced loth January, 1840. 

PON the calendar for common good 

Red-lettered stands this day among the first : 

A glorious dawn upon our people burst 
Which shone across the broad surrounding flood, 
Till other nations followed as they should, 

And world-wide success stamped the penny post 

As one great boon the nations needed most 
To bless and benefit the multitude. 
Philanthropists may scatter kindness round. 

But help can never elevate the mass; 
Our heroes may with gratitude be crowned, 

But blood cries out " Revenge" as heroes pass; 
'Tis nobler workers Fame's high niches fill — 
World-benefactors like to Rowland Hill. 
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2f^ HE bowers an' the brackens grow green 
1 Feneath the sweet breath o' the spring 
An' birds big their nests a' unseen, 

Owerjoyed wi' the love that they sing; 
But love that is ours is the best ! 

The lift may be clouded or clear — 
We're aye sae thrang biggin' our nest 

In lovensweets the same a' the year — 
A' the year, 

In love-sweets the same a' the year. 

A sunny smile plays roun' your mou', 

An' love's keekin' out frae your e'e; 
The flower-tints your fair face imbue — 

Their grace in your trigness I see; 
But simmer steals into the past, 

An' flow'rets fu' sune a* grow sere — 
The sunshine o' love's ne'er owercast, 

It's flowery the same a' the year — 
A' the year, 

It*a flowery the same a* the year. 
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Like siller cords doun the green hills 

Twa bumies are loupin' wi' glee, 
Their merry ring a' the air fills — 

They're likened to you, love, an' me. 
But frosts o' the winter shall fa' 

An' seal up thae fountains o' cheer. 
Be't lang ere mishaps on us ca' — 

We*re happy the same a' the year — 
A' the year. 

We're happy the same a' the year. 



*^^5Jf OW tedious Time would be if always day, 
^l Nor chequered round about with sullen night; 
The world would be a dreary, weary way 

If varied not with hollow and with height. 
Life's happiness would soon be strained and stale 

If never dimmed with sorrows and with fears, 
And, oh ! the halest heart would surely fill 
If not relieved betimes with bitter tears. 
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Why call them bitter, those pure pearly drops 
That glisten on the fringe of kindly eyes ? 

Draw on life's harmonies some sorrow-stops, 

And tenderest hearts first shed their sweet supplies. 

Ay, tears are sweet — they flow from hearts the best; 
And, Hke the dew of heaven to budding spray, 

f 

The dew of hearts makes grateful the opprest 
Now travelling with us life's long dusty way. 

Our cause of sorrow may be all our own; 

Repentance cries aloud in silent tears; 
Another's fault our tears perhaps bemoan — 

And he, our shed reproof then seeing, hears. 
Thus clouds may lower and drop their gentle raiti, 

A shadow and a sadness throwing o'er. 
But soon the light of gladness shines again, 

And prickly briars smell sweeter than before. 

We're bondsmen in one common brotherhood. 

Heart-sympathies form not the feeblest links; 
We cannot but admire our neighbour's good, 

Or pity him who in his sinning sinks. 
'Tis well rejoicing in our ingle-rings. 

Or with our fellows laughing care away; 
But to have wept together closer brings — 

A sacred memory for many a day ! 
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2 'HE red o' my cheek, and the lauch o' my e'e, 
7 A' the neebors noo tell me hae vanished; 
They say that I'm soor, that I'm dour, that I'm gyte — 
That I'm absent, as if I were banished. 

Oh, wae's me! oh, wae's me! Come, whisper a wee — 
Though I wadna name't e'en to my mither; 

Oh, it isna the loss o' my laddie that grieves. 
It's the seeing him gaun wi' anither. 

Some think, and then wink, and some say, but they may- 
Ay, and threep that they ken what's come ower me ; 

But I wish sic ill-speakers a tithe only had 
C the sorrow that's like to o'erpower me. 

Oh, wae's me! oh, wae's me! Come, whisper a wee, &c. 

I ne'er braid my hair noo, nor busk mysel braw. 
For a spring-frost in life's happy morning 

Left me shrivelled and sered, wi' less thoucht o' mysel — 
So, Humility's fitter adorning. 

Oh, wae's me ! oh, wae's me ! Come, whisper a wee, &c. 



i6o Come^ Whisper a wee, 

Tve gane frae my meat, and IVe gane frae my sleep, 
And ilk ane in the hoose taunts and jeers me; 

They aye say, gin its yeuk at the heart, I sud claVt, 
And maintain that it's calf-love that steers me. 

Oh, wae's me! oh, wae's me! Come, whisper a wee, &c. 

At heart there's a fu'ness, a toomness an' a' — 
I'm in something like baith love and anger; 

I ance thoucht that I'd ne'er miss my laddie awa', 
But I wish noo he'd stayed wi' me langer. 

Oh, wae's me ! oh, wae's me ! Come, whisper a wee, &c. 



fIKE fiery cross of olden times 
That roused each warrior band. 
The torch of Truth, first lit in heaven, 

Is borne from land to land: 
But peace and good-will unto all 

Its sacred rays proclaim — 
The fiery cross has passed away, 
Truth's torch remains the same. 
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If from the clay-housed ranks of Death 

The ancient wise could rise, 
This world would not seem their old world — 

They'd doubt their wondering eyes. 
The pioneers of Truth they knew 

Are long known but by name, 
While borne along that breadth of Time 

Truth's torch yet burns the same. 

It may be long ere nations dark 

Enjoy its noontide blaze, 
Foul Superstition arms to crush 

Its first and feeble rays ; 
But myth and idol must go down 

To earth, from whence they came : 

# 

There's nothing true but Heaven and Truth — 
Their light endures the same. 
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g^HE laird Macintosh has mair sense than be saucy; 
7 And aft frae the smiddy, whaur labour loud rings, 
He ca*s oot young Vulcan, wha sweats sae and blaws sae. 

And tells him the drappie gies pith to his swings : 
Then doun in frien Nanny's, the Whig and auld Tory 

May wrangle ower ilk ane's political creed, 
And say things faiir mair to their shame than their glory — 

But ower the bit drappie they're ever agreed ! 

O, wee draps and often — ay, wee draps and often, 

It's fair to get frisky, but foul to get fou ; 
Wee drappies and waste na; jist aye a bit taste, na; 
• And aye a bit saxpence the stoup to renew. 

Wi' business in ae haun, the glass in the ither. 

They aiblins sit hours ower the cost o' a job; 
They reckon, and taste then — then reckon, and swither 

If ane wants to cheat, or the ither to rob. 
And gossips mourn ower the example they're setting, 

And grudge to auld Nanny the bite for her mou'; 
But, faith, their example is worth ne'er forgetting. 

Whan baith come oot hearty, and nane o' them fou. 

O, wee draps and often — ay, wee draps and often, &c. 
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The twasome then pairt, aye the best o' guid fellows — 

The glance o' guid nature illumines ilk e'e: 
The smith wi' renewed strength brings roars frae his bellows, 

And systems o' wee stars his hammer maks flee; 
The laird, noo sae voggie, gaes jogging the lichter, 

And blither and fresher returns to his hame — 
Ifs wee draps mak whilocks o' lifetime the brichter — 

If a' were content wi' jist wee draps the same. 

O, wee draps and often — ay, wee draps and often, &c. 



2 ''HOUGH robbed of my living by wrong and oppression, 
7^ Though blamed in my honour, and sullied in name, 
Revenge on my traitors is deemed a transgression, 

And t3nrants Macgregor an outlaw proclaim. 
Though broken in spirit, enough yet is left me — 

I dare Ae unfriendly to seek me his foe; 
I've sworn on my dirk, Till the life is bereft me 

Who ventures to take me my vengeance shall know ' 
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The price they have set on my head is inviting, 

But dearer am I to my Helen and boys; 
And clansmen whose daring now spurn the vain slighting, 

Do share with Macgregor his sorrows and joys. 
Ah ! now up Glen-Dochert there comes the wild omen — 

Go, sound me a pibroch the clan to inspire ! 
The race of the Cian Mhor never fear foemen ; 

The king's men a league oflf ! The heather's on fire ! 

My clansmen, like deer, bound the hills that smile o'er us, 

We sweep through the gorge like a storm of brave men ; 
The red-coats are routed and fleeing before us, 

And leave their most daring to die in our glen. 
Thus, thus do Macgregors when foemen invade us — 

We mete out the scourge that our foe come to give : 
IVe sworn on my dirk, By the God who hath made us 

That thus shall Macgregor oppression outlive. 
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To A Friend on the occasion of a Birth. 

£ know that pain afflicts the infant life, 

But wealth and warmth of sweet content is there. 
Within its being there's no room for strife, 
It teems with innocence, nor knows of care: 
Yet nothing knowing of the ills of man, 
And blind to changes in the course of time, 
It fears no future, nor bethinks to scan 
Its past through Hope unto that happier clime. 
If knowing of no sphere succeeding this. 
It dreadeth no eternity of pain 
For mortal Sin ; and this itself is bliss, 
Like Eden's, ere Knowledge from fruit was ta'en. 
God bless the blossom placed within your care; 
Nor cross e'er weigh it down it cannot bear ! 
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To Friends on their Marriage Night. 

ijl^NE who regretteth absence from his friends 
1 To-night, more than his presence you can miss, 
And who would wish you well, this greeting sends 
On this the birth-night of your nuptial bliss. 
I greet you, seated 'neath your own fig-tree; 
May showers of blessings drop from every bough, 
And may it always ample shelter be 
From aught that would betray a careworn brow. 
Be Love the fuel of your cosy home, 
And Joy the taper filling it with light; 
May sweet Contentment be, where'er you roam, 
The air you breathe, and Hope be always bright — 
Till years of grace that bring old age be given, 
And find you fitter for a home in heaven ! 
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To A Lady after the Death of her Sister. 

g^HE year was young, indeed, when heartless Death » 

1 Stole in upon your home, with icy breath, 
To freeze the living font from which there gushed 
A holy warm affection unto thee. 
And set thee nearer to Eternity, 
Where e'en her kindly counsellings are hushed. 
Thus cruel Death has made the love-knit twain; 
Fell Sorrow shall have followed in the train. 
Relentlessly, to wring your stricken heart. 
To scathe with baptism of burning tears, 
And make the sweets of this world's life so tart : 
But bear thee up, at most a few short years ; 
There comes a time of union evermore. 
Where she has gone a little while before. 
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OCK JOLLY, the ploughman to Wauch o' Craigallan, 
Was drownin' in love for the maid; . 
But sair hauden doun in his means since a callan, 
He couldna yet marry and plenish a dwallin', 

So Fortune his rescue forbade. 



He aye in love's pickle kept sweein' and swingin', 

Attended by Hope and by Dreid; 
Whiles crazy-like grinnin', whiles lintie-like singin', 
As Hope cam a-soothin', or Fear cam a-stingin' — 

For love filled his heart and his heid. 



Asleep in the bothy ae midnight so eerie, 
Ower -^ark-sare to sleep a sound sleep, 
Jock dreamt a rare dream, and forgot he was weary, 
His big face wi' smiles was a' radiant and cheerie, 
Though dreams to the truth dinna keep : — 
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Wi' Ginger and Jasper he thoucht he was ploughin' 

The haugh doun in front o' the farm : 
The sunshine the mantle o' nature renewin', 
The flowers again bloomin' and birds again wooin', 

And Jean's smile so near — what a charm 1 



The horses gaed snoovin' alang the haugh lichtly, 

Jock settin' the rig up wi' skill, 
And wark was turned ower that was guidly and sichtly 
Till ere lang the coulter was gruppit fu' tichtly 

And broucht matters to a stand-still. 



Jock stood 'tween the stilts, and the reins he kept tuggin', 

And roared till he rather grew crouse ; 
Both Ginger and Jasper kept willin'ly ruggin', 
Jock liftin' the plough whiles would gie't a guid shuggin', 

But ne'er could the coulter get lowse. 



He swore — was't a sin though, to swear, and him sleepin'? — 

He swore he would redd up the fur*; 
Ay, though 'twas a ton-weight lay in the earth's keepin' 
He'd work it out, e'en though his sweat should fa' dreepin' 

As water dreeps ower yonder skur. 
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He wroucht, and reward was sune his without measure^ 

Rich goupons o' goud he laid bare; 
He stared wi' amazement and joy at the treasure — 
He thoucht upon Jean and on marriage wi' pleasure — 

Then wakened to prospects less fair. 



The mirk gaed awa, and the mirk saw Jock Jolly 
Rest, wae's-me-like, on the door cheek, 

« 

Surveyin' the haugh, but he laughed at the folly 
'Twould be through a dream to take on melancholy- 
The manlier mood he would seek. 



But, quietly, we oft dinna need to be sleepin' 

To dream and soar ever so high, 
For day-dreams oft on us so kindly come creeping 
And 'wakenin' when honour or fame we've been reapin' 

To find but the tear in our eye. 
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fULL eighteen summers up life's brae 
I speeded on fu' canny, O, 
Till sleeky love threw in my way 

Young bonnie fair-haired Nanny, O. 
I woo'd her soon, I won her syne, 
Our vows o' love were many, O ; 
And, oh ! what happy days were mine 
Wi' bonnie fair-haired Nanny, O." 



Full eight-and-thirty springs had gane 

Repeating Nature's plannie, O. 
And buds and blooms, a perfect chain. 

Adorned our hame wi' Nanny, O. 
My very sel, our auldest sprout 

Had grown a sturdy mannie, O ; 
Our weest lass, a caller trout, 

A second fair-haired Nanny, O. 
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Full eight-and-fifty winters' snaw 

Hae thowed awa' fu' canny, O, 
But snaws hae fa'n '11 no gae wa' 

On heids o' mair than Nanny, O. 
Our young folks now, to baims their ain, 

Ca' her their kind auld grannie, O; 
But, till I'm to the cauld mools ta'en. 

She's aye my fair-haired Nanny, O. 
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^ OALBOGGIE is a mining town 
1 Of small renown, 
Where once an English miner came, 

Tom Jones bis name : 
He thought to earn a livelihood 
By honest toil; and so he would. 

Had strikes not interfered; 
But strikes did with their hardships come. 
And Tom's heroic martyrdom 

His purse and pantry cleared. 
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Still, burdened sore with poverty, one day 
His landlord served him with a note, to say 

Unless he sent 

Arrears of rent. 
He'd seize his pig, a part to pay. 
Poor Tom at this, indeed, felt rather sad : 
No use to beg, his neighbours nothing had; 
Nor yet to borrow, credit he had none; 
Nor steal, 'twas far beneath his mother's son. 

The pig to pay't ? 

Oh, shame to say't ! 

A year he'd been just in that country-side. 

And few friends made in whom he could confide 

For sound advice the pig to save ; 
At last resolved he, counsel he should hold 
With Pat, his mining mate, and so he told 

To Pat his story, who looked grave. 
" Thou knows it," added Tom, " thou knows it, Pat, 
My pig's a stunner — young, but firm and fat, 
And just the right and proper sort of thing 
To winter even the household of a king." 

" In troth," said Pat, " an' is't advice ye'd take ? 
If ye'd do somethin' for yer childers' sake 
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Ye'd kill the pig yerself, an' hide it safe, 
An' let yer landlord turn another laif, 

Then tear yer hair, 

An' bowldly swear 
The purty thing's been stole. And, Tom, man shure, 
Meself will help ye both to kill and cure ! " 

Tom's face was wreathed with smiles all o'er — 

The pig he saw his way to save, 
And Pat should have a leg, he swore. 

For kindly counsel that he gave. 

An empty cellar Tom had got 
Behind his house. Thrice happy thought ! 
A slaughtering house ? The victory's won ! — 
That night, and late, the deed was done. 
The carcase was prepared all right. 
When Pat suggested for the night 
To leave it there, 
Which made Tom stare. 
The cellar key had long ago been lost. 
And thieves might leave them only grumphy's ghost 
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But, Tom," said Pat, " ye know that all 
About Coalboggie wish ye well; 

Not one, except that landlord small, 
Would risk an evil eye to dwell 
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On that there pig: 
An', faix, who's ever fit to tell 

It's here so trig?" 
Well, both retired then for the night, 
Content, believing all was right. 

Next day the two met underground. 

And, in the lamplight dim, 
Pat saw Tom's inward pains profound. 
Deep traced in looks so grim. 

Tom soon slipped o'er 
To Pat, and swore — 
Ay, swore, and tore his hair — 

That 'pon his soul , 

The pig was stole. 
The devil knew not where. 
" That's right ! " exultantly cried Pat. 
" The pig is stole, stick hard to that" 

But Tom, if could be, looked more blue. 

Insisting, calmly, it was true: 

He'd swear by aught 'tween pole and pole 

The pig was stole — 

Was stole ! Was stole ! 

^* Roight, roight my bhoy ! " cried Pat again. 
** Kape swearin' it is stolen clain: 
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Troth, swear that all yeVe sworn is true. 
And if ye find that that wont do, 
Just call me in a witness, shure — 

Truth shall endure; 
The pig was stole they must belaive, 
Or how can we the carcase save?" 

That afternoon the landlord sent 
To seize the pig, as warned, for rent. 
His agent bravely stormed the stye. 
And found it flown — ^but pigs can't fly. 

O no, the pig was stole; 

And even Tom, poor soul. 
Who meant to cut the landlord out. 
Was done himself, without a doubt. 

A month or two had gone from that 
When one dark night 
Came, loaded quite. 
To Tom's door kindly-hearted Pat. 
" Here, whisper, Tom. Who's wid ye now?" 
" None else than Mistress Jones, Pat. How ? 
Then Pat went in, and from a sack 
Produced some hams so prime. 
" Your pig," said he, " I've brought it back." 
And Tom, dumb, stared a time. 
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"Your pig," said Pat; " I stole't that noight, 
And when you swore 'twas stole, 'twas roight. 
Fve hammed an' cured it on the sly. 
An' hid it. Now the hurry's by 

An' you are welcome to it quoite." 

♦ 

" My pig ? " said Tom, in fixed surprise. 
" I scarce can trust my ears and eyes : 
I promised you a leg — 
We'll half the hams I beg. 
Pat, fi-iend so true ! 
We'll both bid hard-up times adieu — 
Have both prime pork the winter through ! " 



M 
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2^ HE monarch o* day ower the hill was declining, 

1 Dyes o' the richest the west set a-blaze, 
And fan-like the licht fell whaur Jocky, repining, 
Lay 'mang his flocks upon Fin Glen's green braes. 

The Poo water humbly the valley was threading 
Mang the wild flowVets that scented the air, 

And gently the shade o' Dunglass Rock was spreading 
Whaur faithless Jenny had promised so fair. 

Ower muirland and meadow, so far, yet so near him, 
Whaur Endrick seeks a lang linn for a rest. 

The laird's son and heir, wi' young Jenny to cheer him, 
Tochered and wedded had feathered a nest. 

The mune ower Ben-Carron had come wi' the gloaming. 
Silvery and fair did she rise into view; 

But ah ! she had changed since wi' Jocky out roaming- 
Jenny had sworn by the mune to be true. 
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HE laverocks lilt their gladsome lay mang floods o' 
simmer licht, 
And hoolets revel wild wi' glee within the mantling 

nicht; 
But let them ring the lift wi^ joy, or let them revel hie, 
Gie me my shepherd^s tartan plaid — 'tis heaven on 
earth to me ! 

Then, hey !my shepherd's tartan plaid — 
Ho ! my shepherd's plaidie; 
Gie me my shepherd's tartan plaid— 'tis heaven on 
earth to me ! 

When reiving storms come ower the hills, wi' threat'ning 

voices bauld, 
And swirling drifts o' snaw are fain to smother ower 

the fauld, 
My laddie's wauken sees his flocks broucht doun frae 

storm and scaith; 
And then his cosy tartan plaid gies shelter to us baith. 
Then, hey ! my shepherd's tartan plaid — 
Ho ! my shepherd's plaidie; 
For then his cosy tartan plaid gies shelter to us baith. 
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The great may court in yonder ha', mang splendours 

routh and rare, 
I couldna court in silks and gear — I'd rather faoc be 

puir. 
The jo that boasts the gift o' sang may wreathe his love 

wi' rhymes, — 
A rowe within my laddie's plaid is better scores o' times: 
Then, hey ! my shepherd's tartan plaid — 
Ho ! my shepherd's plaidie ; 
A rowe within my laddie's plaid is better scores o' times. 

I dinna ken the secrets hid within the Book o' Fate, 
But may nae cloud ower-come our love though changes 

may await; 
I couldna thole anither lass my laddie's plaid to share, 
I'd rather dee within its faulds than ony ither's there. 

Then, hey ! my shepherd's tartan plaid — 

Ho ! my shepherd's plaidie; 
I'd rather dee within its faulds than ony ither's there. 
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tg'^WAS in a little country town, 

^ Phil Doolan (late of County Down) 
Kept what he called a poor man's bank, 
Wherein the profits were a blank 

Except to Phil; 
And, by-the-by, it likewise paid 
The tenant underneath (MWade), 

Who sold a gill. 

PhiFs customers had numerous grown, 

As by his well-stocked shelves was shown — 

And Terry Doyle was one; 

And, just as sure's a gun. 
When every Monday evening came. 
There Terry popped in with the same 

Small bundle on his arm. 
Which Phil, the broker, knew so well by sight 
Unopened, shelved until each Friday night. 
Paid on't a crown : and wherein was the harm ? 
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One night, however, Phil was neatly done — 

And done by Terry Doyle, 
Who'd lent his Sunday coat to Pat, his son. 

Then visiting ** the soil." 
No coat to pledge that Monday ! True. 

Why, want his crown for that ? 
He soon resolved on what to do : — 
The napkin which the broker knew 

He tucked around the cat — 
A full grown Tom, as black as night, 
Who'd soon " redeem " himself all right. 

Poor Tom behaved with patience rare 

While borne the streets right through. 
Nor till he reached the pawn-shop stair 

Did he begin to mew. 
But Terry whispered in his ear 

To say no more — 
At least till he was safe and clear 
Outside the door. 

So Tom took this advice. 
And lay so still and nice 
Upon the pawn-shop counter, until Phil 
Beheld the bundle: and with right good will 
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Phil pitched it on the nearest shelf; 

The usual crown, 

At once paid down, 
Made Terry once again himself. 

At length the hour to close had come. 
And Phil, preparing now for home, 

Put out each light; 
Then, wading through the darkness deep. 

He reached the door all right. 
From whence he backward took a peep, 

And got, by Jove ! a fright. 

Two flaming eyes 
Of fearful size 
Amid the darkness glared. 
And as if bent 
On devilment. 
They fiercely at him stared. 
Phil's heart a moment ceased to beat — 

He almost fainted with the scare. 
And, nigh unconscious, in retreat 
He tumbled down the stair. 

Once gathered up, he roused the town; 
He like a madman up and down 
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Gesticulated, and bawled on 

About the devil in his pawn. 

A crowd came to the rescue quick 

With lights, and sticks to beat him flat. 

Swearing dread vengeance on Old Nick; 

But on the shelf instead. 
From napkin free, they saw the liead 

Of Terry Doyle's tom cat. 
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